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•ABSTRACT 

The state a-gency represen^ts the interface between the 
statewide education sygtem and the governmental and external bodies 
that would influence it. About 55 -state >agency staff jiembers from ail 
over ;the east coast attended an inservice workshop that attempted to 
measure sojne of the new dimensions of postsecondary education and to < 
equip participants with effective means to confront related daily 
problems. There were six content modules which included formal 
presentations, illustrations, demonstrations, and discu^sion:- 
"Information Related Problems in Stafe. Planning" by T. Edward 
Hollander; "Problems and Issues Related to the Data Game" by Robert, 
Huff; "External Interest Group Impingements" by Richard Milldrd; . 
"Problems Clinip — Where Do We Turn for Help?" ^(a -panel of eight 
representatives from national resource organizations — American ^ 
College Testing Programs,. Southern Regional Education Board, College 
Entrance Examination Board, American Association for Higher 
Education, ERIC Higher Education Clearinghouse,' and^U.^. Office of 
Education) ; "State Agency Relationships" by Patrick McCarthy and John 
Porter; "Dealing ^wi'th Dwindling Resources" by S.V. Mortorana; 
"Problems, and Issues Rtelated to Legislative Process — The federal 
DiaensicTh" by Robert C. Andringa; "New Assumptions for State-;Level 
Leadership'^in .the Future" by Robert B. Mautz. All workshop 
presentations are included along with a post-workshop analysis by 
DeForest Trautman t-faat summarizes activities and outcomes. (JT) 
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'The State Higher Education Ex^.^cutive Officers Associa-^ 
t.i|on and the Education Coinmissibn of "the States, througji a 
grant from the W. K. . KelloqcT- Foundation have sought to 
strengthen state-level leadership of postsecondary education 
in responding, to"" the grawing complexities and cmallengejs of,, 
^contemporary times. Fo-ur universj-t^ ^centers were requested 
to develop inservice education programs- as identified by a 
national planning bo'ard tq carry out the objectives of the 
project. * The State and Req^onal Hicjher Educatiop Center of 
The- Florida State University was designated to organize a,**' 
three-day workshop/seminar focused upon^ problems and issues 
which confront the ^state officiary directly or indf recTily 
CQrfc^^rned \l/ith higher and postsecondary education r"" 

•The PSU Center first* sought to outline ^specif ic. work- 
shop/seminar objecfeav.es by interacting with officers an<3 
staff from state .budget officers, state:^plannlng officers, 
and members* of the State Higher 'Education Executive Officers 
Association. *Six specific content modules were developed, on 
the basis of problems .or issues identified by this process. 
Each module was conceptualized and ,then *arranged to include 
formal presentations,, illustrations, and demonstrations by"' 
nationally recognized authorities ahd experts but with, more 
than 50^ of th'e' tine dedicated to "nuts and bolts" discus- 
sion and prpblems clinic approaches. Individual pa'rtici- ' 
pants were able to confer .individually wrth the resource 
staff ^ as well as with each, other on successful or unsuccess^ 
ful practices already experienced.. • * 

, T^he first , module was developed around thQ problems re- 
lated to information, w|iil,e .the second ^nodu'le examined the 
impact or impingement fifom ponsamer protection or yarious 
interest groups upon state-level leadership. The^thircl 
problem airea used as the basis of a module d^alt .with legis 
lative^ relations and the gamut^of policymaking. The fourth 
module dealt with pr6blems related to sharing' dwindling • 
resources • among institutions and throughout statewide sys- 
tems Qf postsecondary education. The .fifth module was 
designed to address problems of state agency relationships. 
The sixth and final modqle dealt* with the nature of the 
pol-itical.proces's and the irequirements of understan4ing the 
nature of 'power and influence when operating at the state 
level . J . S 

In addition to the modules, tJ?r^ concept ^of a clearing- 
house or "State Fair" was utilized to assist -particitpants • 
m knowinq where to turn for help from various organi-zations 
or ciqencies which often -stand ready to pro. ide a -helping^; 
hand wher* state officials know of their ex'istenee and take 



advantage^ of th^r services. This component of the work- 
shop/seminar is reported in these ♦proceedings tlYroug};^ the i . 
incTusign of "thumb-nail sketches" of the agencies v^hich 
w^re ref^oSented. ^Participants b('*cam(^ aware of the fact 
many additional national, regional, anal' state orqan i /at i ons 
ancj ajje*rfcies can be utilized as 'respurcefe for assistance on 
•^a variety of issues and problems. 

The FSU State"* and Regional Higher Educat lon Center has 
also attempted to demonstrate itt accduiiitabili ty in carry- 
^^'nJg-out its assigned part of tTie FCS/SHEEO Inservice Educa- 
tion, program. A deliberate effort nas been made to conduct 
a post-workshop/seminar analysi-e to detejrmine^- whe thW the ' ' • 
olriginal objectives^ were , in fact-, ^^hi^yed. The last sec- 
tion o£ these Proceedings reports an anajysife and eyalua- 
. tion by Dr. DeForest L. Trautman who attended the T.hiladel- 
phra meeting, interacted with participants and, resource . * 
people, . made ^notes, of coirridor conversations, and genera]/ly 
, served as an" observei;/dValuator of the workshop/seminar.-^ 
•Upon return to Tallaha^sseg^, Dr/ Trautman ^then listened tp 
the tapfes, of ^ri^al presentations and informal discussions. 
> As soon .as transcripts <?f the tapes were available, Dr, y. 
•Trautmah 'proceed^ed to complete hi^' analysis which the reader 
.*is invited to examine be'fore/ as well as after, reading the . 
formal presentations *repoift-ed in this document-* - . 

V/hile photographs of most of-^the staff responsible for 
designing and conducting *the seminar/workshop are incl^udfed, 
v/e'^wish^to acknowledge with deep appreciation the many hours 
of time and effort, each one ^ made in order to develop the 
workshop in a v^y'shor^ time, period. Mrs. ^Pfiyllis Steinmetz, 
Secretary for Ime Cente^, and Dr. JoyCe Clampitt, Research 
* Associate, deselrve special recognition for working evenings 
and on weekends to guarantee that ^ti^e workshop and these 
proceedingsH/ould be on schedule. * - 

We are also indebted to Jerome Ziegler, Commissioner for 
Higher -Education in- Pennsylvania , for his cooperation and 
aasi'starrce throughput 'the planning phases of the workshop. 
3 In addition? we are grateful to Allen T. Bonnell, President 

• of Philadelphia Communij^Y- Col lege and to George 5. Beers, 
Director of Audio Visual -Leaarningi Resource Centelr, for pro- 

* viding audio visual ahd other ''support Equipment for^ use ^ during 
tlie 'workshop. Finally, we wish tV ^^press our appreciationv, 
to Walker Agnew, Commissioner of Region. Ill, U.S.O.E. Regional 
Of f ice ^in Phifadelphia , for. hi*^s interest and ^support of the 
workshoii. ^ , ' 

Louis W. Bender, Director 
State and Regional Higher * — 
• ^Education Center 
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INFORMATION RELATED PROBLEMS IN STATE PLANNING, 



I remember the first day on the job at the New" York State ^ 
Vacation Department. I asked about our management informa- 
tion systems and was told that we had just finished a compila- 

, tipn of our higher education facilitier inventory. A staff 
member came into-, my office, all excited, and brought these 

• reams and reams of computer runs and laid them on my desk. 

He] said,' Do y oil .know we have 103 million net assignable 

square 'feet of space in New York State?" 
# • 

I ^id, "Really? That's greati Hqw do I use that 
information?" He replied, "Well, we can tell you about space 
on campuses, by college, by utilization fates, by kind of 
classroom, and by type of laboratory." I replied, "That'^s ^ 
very good. How do we use the information? Why did we col- 
lect it?" 

r ' ; . • ^ • . 

He said, "Wfell, we/ re required to collect the information 
under the Higher Educational Facilities Act." I asked, "How 
much did the project cost the taxpayers?'' 

He said, "We spent a million dollars collecting the file 
for Ne^^ York."^' ' ^ . ' 

^ To this day^ I ^now of no significant use to vhich that 
material has been put. Yes, we've got detailed information 
on facilities by institution. We've got utilization rates 
by institution; we know the ag6 ^distribution of all , of our 
facilities. Yet, the New York State Dormitory Author itx^ 
which bonds new construction has never a^ked for i^t. The 
'state University which spends enormous amounts for new con- 
struction has never asked for it. The Cicy Univers/Lty which 
has a $2 billion construction program has never asked for-'it.^ 
I have never asked for it. Our private institutions have 
never asked for it, and I must say that I do not believe the 
da^ta m^y have ever been used -for any kind of policy decision 
in the state. 

■V » 

I don't know if you have similar situations in your 
state, but here's a good example ot someBtidy deciding, 
"Wouldn't it be nice if we had these kinds, of data available?" 
And when you press people with respect to how it would be 
*used, it's pretty hard to pin them down. Yes,^«we do make all 
kinds .Of interesting comparisons and when an TnctiLution 
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seeks authority for new c6nstru<ftion review thdir present 
facilities', But'dGCisions on new consrruction are made on * 
the basis of a different set of data. 4^ 

Let me discuss a second case. At aoout the same time, 
I was taken to a large 3?oom and in that room were row upon 
row of file cabinets. Each cabiriet was filled v/ith some- 
thing .caliad H'EGlS forms by instic^^ion. In addition to the 
"HEGIb" forms they had what call^rlHDb" forms; our comple- 
mentfiry Higher Education Data System. Tho^'vt^ c^ot- their * 
HEGTS forms and we're not going to let the federal govern- 
ment have H5GIS forms without having our own more precise 
HEDS forms. We give money to private institutions and-^they__^ 
have to be made accountable; so they must file additional 
forms 'with us. We receive audited financial statements from 
earh of the private' Sblleges in the state. And I must con- 
fess I have not found anyone on our sta'ff who ever utilized 
any of the data in that room. They^didn^t know what to'do 
because the data were collected in anticipation of all kinds 
of data needs, yet none, of the anticipated needs ever arose. 

^ , ^.^^< ' > 

I've seen the data problem from another point of view. 
When I was in' charge of the* budget at *City University^ a 
b\idget officer not directly responsible fpr "our budfget 
claimjed that we did' not have enough data supporting our bud- 
get request. He said, "yoa have a $500 million budget 
request with a 30-gage documen^t, which simply is not suf- 
ficient, to justify a $500 million budget>iJ^ I asked him what 
he wanted*., He wanted suppprting information. The budget 
finally approved at City University is on a line- item basis. 
City University is the third largest' university in the / 
world, employs a 10,000 member facultj/. I called a staff / 
member and ordered, '*Get this fellow our line-item budget for 
last year and give him all ^our budget worksheets for .this 
year." Staff wheeled in a large cart with seven or eight ' 
cartons and we loaded them in the budget officer's car and 
hevwent back to Albany. We never, saw him again. Our budget 
thaV year, as- in every other year, was negotiated ''between 
the mayor and the governor in relation to the smaller 30- 
page document. 

The point I'm making is, obviously, that. one of the 
dangers we m the data-collecting business face is the danger 
of collecting data without knowing ''why." If I have a single 
idlsa tp convey, it is this — in a complex system, unless vou ^ 
'•enow xn acvance what it is you are measuring and for what 
P^^rpv^.-G, you really oughc not>*'to coll^ect the data. We try 
to follov; oev€2ral principles in Xewtl'c^ order to r.lni- 

d.ntr\ ccllec-cion. Let me phare tnem v/^ wh you. 



First, ^efore'w^e collect- any data, we test whether or 
not that, data is going to help make a decision or influence 
a decision^ If, for example, someone proposes to collect 
daVa abput minority group enrollments in 'New York institu- 
tion's^, We'll assume a^ variety of outcomes and try to deter- 
mine how they will influence the' decision* If the data 
collecte(3 will not influence the outcotafe, we do not collect 
the data. 'It is )not enough to request data; the person 
making the request must justify the need* We regard daxa 
collection from institutions as a terrribly costly process 
for us and a terribly costly process for them. _ 

_f Principle two, we feed bac^c or try to feed back- all ^ 
data to the institutions which* 'furnis.h them. That is, if 
^we collect data from institutions, we want them to know how 
^we use it and we want them to have ijt available for their 
use." And you'd be -surprised how that limits the kind of ' data 
you collect because you've got to .do .something with the data 
when you get it.. .You^can'^t just.leav^ it in the file some*- 
where. You've to to organize it, collate it, and at least 
s^hai^e it with those who participated in the cpllection of it. 

The third principle is to take into account 'the impact 
on the institution* by estimating data co;llection costs. 
^7ust to give' you "an example of what that 'element could* 
involv^e, in rae dollection of data on enrollments (^which I 
hope we're going to* change) , we collect 800,000 separate 
dita elements. We collect, the^data hy , institution , by sex, ^ 
by m^jor discipline and by levels, and by status of student 
(part-time or f ull-t^ime) . Eight hundred thousand data 
elements! Six months after we collected the data, along 
came -the U.- S; Office of Civil Rights and requested similar 
data. Their, requ-est was for 260 separate discipUnes, by • 
ten different racial -groups , (including some who didn't even 
live in New York) . That would have ifieant expanding our data 
requirements' from a60,000 data elements to ten million. It^ 
meant starting all over again. We asked tbe OCR how they 
would use this data» When we were convinced they had no 
idea, we refused to comply, i"" They wrote to the colleges ' 
directly.- I dbn't think they got very much response. I 
asked them, "What are you going, to do with, thati informa- 
tion? Why do you want to ^ know how many black women are 
majoring in mathematics at' St. Lawrence Unviversity in 1974?" 
I got back rather vague answers, but nobody in the Office 
of Civil Rights could tell me^what policy decisio^n would be 
considered. What they had in mind, I suspect, was a fishing 
expedition for enforcement of an -affirmative action program. 
But .there are better wfeys of enforcing affirmative action 
programs than asking every institution in the state to da a 
survey of every ^tud^nt for every conceivable characteristic 
and somehow classify all the material and feed xl all into 
Washington^ I ijust couldn't believe that anyone in 

r 



Washington who demanded^ that ^md of data in that'' detail 
could do anything very useful with it. We suiely could not* 

N . * 

We collect data in relationship to four different kinds 
of activities. Let me just define' those and rften discuss 
them in -some detail. B'irst, we try to measure progres s 
toward goals . That's our most impoirtant data collection 
activity .V I'll spend a little time 'on how we go about^doing 
that. Sacond, we collect data for pur.poses o f ac countability 
,that is t^e accountability for* funds received' from the stateT 
Third, we collect data for decision making > And fourth, we 
colleci data for purposes of plam^ing . - 

The four box headings across the top (reference to 
visual aid) aris the four Regents goals for postsecondary 
education in the state defined in our statewide plan* See 
Appendix A. It's Regents policy to provide open access, 
which means every high school graduate, regardless of econo- 
mic circumstances, has the right to postsecondary education. 
The second goal is* to maintainr^a comprehensive system, 
including all types of institutions to match all types of 
student needs. Third, we provide special educational oppor- 
tunities for persons from groups ^excluded previously from 
higher education. Our fourth goal i-s a commitment to 
excellenc^e. and quality. Each of those broad goals is imple- 
mented^ through a series of progranrs; nmch of ®ur data collec- 
tion on a continuous basis is to measure, by* .\nstitut'ion 
and by sector, our progress ^toward these goals. 

Let me just take the example of open access. The pro- 
grams for open access are (1) subsidized tuition at the. City 
University (where it's free), (2) low tuition and guaranteed 
access at the State University community collegec, (3) a 
very generous Tuition Assistance Program for students at 
private as well as public colleges, ^(4) open admission, 
policies throughout the state, and (5) guaranteed transfer 
places at public and some private institutions for all two- 
yea^ college graduates. An important* principle in our state 
is that we def»ina our goals in ways that permit us, to measure 
progress toward them; otherwise, the goal is meaningless. 
Now with respect to open Access, we collect detai^Led infor- 
mation on che ^college-going" rate right down to every high 
school in the state. That is, we determine what percent of ^ 
every high school graduating class is going on to college. 
We can, if we want, determine ^ which college they,' r^e going 
on to. We -aggregate ,the data on a county level. In other 
words, v?e determine oy county and by region where high school 
graduates go. « If they go on to postsecondary institutions, 
the information also helps us project ^bur enrollments over 
the next decade. We also look at the ratio of students 
attending college from upper-income families ^n relation to 
lov/er income families. These data provide a measure of 
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access by income distribution. We believe a ratio of 1.5 
to 1 (of students f rom ' families with income above the median 
tp families with income below the median] is a favorable 
measure of opportunity for low income families to send stu- 
dents to college. The data ar^ collected every two years 
and published every two year^ Everyone in tjie state can 
take a .look at how well we're doing in relationship tp 
whatever other standard they want to use. 

Comprehensiveness' of the system is our second goal. We 
maintain a record (I'm sure most states do the same) of the 
enrollment distribution of student^ in the state by inlstiu- 
tion.- We .also wato^i the trend over ar five-year period. We 
know what proportion of the students are in the private^ 
sector, by institution, and what proportion attend institu- 
tions in the public sector and which public institutions. 
We also maintain a detailed institutional profile on every 
institution in the state; the profile contains about fifty 
data elements over a five-year -period for that institution: 
enrollment trends; debt service per student; endowment per 
student; level of deficit (very few have levels of surplii-s 
anymore) and how those measure^ change from year to year. 
And each year we prepare a list of those institutions which 
we believe are in serious financial difficulty. That list y 
is circulated to three of our offices which deal with those 
institutions. The institutions are monitored by the Depart- 
ment- We maintain projected enrollments for every institu- 
tion in the state; that is, we have an enrollment model in 
New York for the 1990s that provides detailed data by insti- 
tution. If the budget of f ice wants to^^ know what's the out- 
look for South County Community College in 1995, we can 
tell them what we th'ink its enrollment will be under .dif- 
ferent assumptions. Usually the budget office seeks the - 
answer under the most pessimistic assumption we have because ^ 
they're interested .in restricting its growth. But we also 
get inquiries from institutiSns seeking to increase their 
■capacity. We' update the projections on an annual basis, so 
'that we can take into accqunt changes in college-going rate 
by county, by region, and changes in. institutional attrac- 
tiveness by sector and by institution any time we see a 
shift in trends. Special educational opportunities are made 
available to special populations who require special ser- 
vies We measure participation of women and minorities now 
on a' regular basis, both in the student bo<3y and among the 
faculty of all colleges and universities in the state. When 
we first approached the colleges in 1974 for this informa- . 
tion, they balked. They 6aid we had wO business collecting 
it The information was sensitive. We were asked what we 
were going to do with the information. We told -them we re 
going to^measure whether we're providing the same kinds of 
opportuniti^r-foj: black and Puerto Rican students as we 
provide for white students and here's how we're going to 



measure ±t, end here's how we're going to n^port it, not by 
institution but by sector, and such inforination will be 
made- viva i lablo to you.^ We'ro qoing to do tho same thing for 
women" and we're going to do Lho same thing witn information 
on faculty. When we told them how we were going to usv* I ho 
information and actually gave them the' display takxles that 
we wfere going to use in our progress report, we had no 
difficultly Collecting the data, Every institution cooper- 
ated. ' • • 

This wafe the first cime wo ever got letters from insti- 
tutions thapking us for being so explicit with respect* to 
what we were going ^to use the data for.' In our '74 Progress 
Report, we vfere able ^to report that oi^ minority enroll- 
ments in New .York> State, (freshmen class, fall '74) exceeded 
the proportion of minority students in the college age group^ 
And thes^ data helped an awful lot in maintaining support 
for our^ special opportunity programs, where we invest about 
50 or 60 million dollars every year. The legislature an<J 
the black caucus, which was particularly concerned about the 
effectiveness of the program, were very much satisfied with 
'thati kind of demonstration of the effectiveness of the large 
outlky of dollars. Wirh^ respect to women, we can tell you 
the percentage' of women in every class in the state at every 
institution* That's an important issue at the moment. We 
knowxmen constitute 52% of our freshmen class — down from ^ 
56%, and we're making progress toward a go^ of 50-50 ratio 
of^men to women in the freshmen class. 

The measurement of excellence and quality is another 
most difficult area. Wq have in process three important 
evaluaticjjs : doctoral programs by discipline on' a state- 
wide basis; master's programs; and we're also' working to 
reform our teacher training programs. Here again, .it is 
very hard to measure progress. We carefully measure and 
monitor for other reasons the instate college-going rate, 
that is the proportion of New York high school graduate<^ 
going to New York colleges. And during the past fiv^ years 
that rate has been stable despite an overall increase in 
the college-gbing rate. Our college-going rate has gone^ 
down 1% a year of the high school graduating class and all 
of that decline has been experience by <^olleges in other 
states because our instate college-going rate has stayed at 
around 51 to 5i2'o for the last five years. We monitor that 
rate for purpolses of enrollment projections, but wo also 
monitor that rate zo determine whether or not — and it's a 
very rough statistic — our colleges are continuing to attract 
students m relationship ,to colleges m other stages. We 
are concerned about the survival of oar institutions because 
higher education in New York is an importune concribucion^ 
to our economy. 7 think it probably rcT-V.L, fou/::h or fifth 
^hp srate 30 teriris or tctrrl expenai . r.^carn it 



in that sense as well as from an educational point of view. 
Research grant levels indicate how our giraduate institutions 
are doing in the competition -for federal funds and for pri- 
vate grant fundsJ 

And these measures are^^e ways' of our trying to look 
at* the "state of the state'!-^f post?econdary education in 
New York and in relationship to Regents ^goals . Now if the 
Reg)ents should identify a new g^oal or a new program, we 

. would immediately try to identify those measures which would 
* tell 'us whether or not that goal is being ac.hie^d ox- if 
' progress is being made tt)ward that goal. Again/'^'i:^ we 
specify a goal where we c^n't measure what we're doing, 
that goal is pure rhetoric and serves no operational pur- 
pose in terms of what we do within our depar-cment. The * 
second set has to do with the very sensitive issue of aid 
to private higher education. As ^ou know, we have what! we 
call the Bundy program. We allocate. $60 million^ per year 
as general aid through the Bundy program ^-to private insti- 
tutions. So we need to hold them accountable and that'' s a 
real problem. How do you hold an institution accountable 
'for money received without " :ynterveaing in their internal 

. operation? I believe *that' the State University 'and City 
University »are harassed to death by bureaucrats. You know, 
fot the money they get — it is a lot — their whole internal 
operating structure is rendered less efficient by govern-^ 
ment *int<%rvention : the annual budgeting cycle, the pre- 
audit of vouchers, the competitive bidding .system, all of 
' these arrangements that result in diseconomies are built 
into government's relationship to public higher education. 
We don't want to do that to our priyate institutions. The 
least interf erring way which we could develop, with respect ^ 
to holding private institutions accountable, is through the 
filing of audit reports. Of course all private institutions 
provide HEGIS data, but in addition, we receive audited 
financial statements from every private institution. I 
have to admit that they are rarely used; wh^t does one do 
with ari audited financial statement? You^ know what the fund 
balances are and you read the auditor's opinion v/hich often 
slates: "In our opinion, if this institution is able to main- 
\ tain enrollments next year, 'its financial stateni(ents fairly 

•state its financial position." 

We are now looking at, and there's a lot of resistance 
in this state, the use of the Information Exchange Project 
that NCHEMS has developed as a way of providing a form of 
public disclosure 'on cost differences cunong^ institutions. 
The larger and wealthier institutions in 'the state are 
arguing that the reporting of cost differences is inappro- 
priate because the public cannot understan(3 and evaluate 
cost differences, and they would get very upset if they 
find that at Cornell Colleg'e $7,000 is spent per FTE at the 
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undergraduate level compared to only SI, 500 at dlmira Col- 
lege. How do you' explain to the purJxc tnat Cornell may 
be v:orth five times moro than ulmin,;; is easy to oxpiam 

to the students, intorostmqly cnougn; Lt\s nard^r i"o ox-^ 
plaJri to the public. So, a lot of inst i tut loijs jn tno state 
are objecting to the use of XCHEMS data fois^hat purpvos(^. 
We are going to proceed < we believe, with qet^tln<^ ^very 
institution in the state on the NCi'lEMS system "as quickly ^ 
as we can. There are 'two^ good reasons to do so. The qualify 
of dat^ we receive 'statewide depends upon . consistency , and 
^the qualit^of the data systems at the institutional level. 
^Secor^d, we think institutions w-l11 ufee that da^'' if r.hey 
have it available and if 'we help th(/m find uses for it, 

< Accountability is a continuing problem and I don't 
minimize it. How do you hold ptivate institutions account- 
able; what kinds of repprting systems are sensible ;^whac 
kind of data do you look at; and for what purposes? I thi^Q'k. 
these questions also should be raised with respect to PU^ ' 
lie institutions. , I must say I have more dat^ availab^e^,to 
us and the department with respect to private institutions 
than we do for public instituticJns. ^ ' Public institutions • 
primarily feel they are accountable since their budgets are 
made available to the public and they go through a pre- 
audit and post-audit of their expenditures. Private insti- 
tutions believe they're accountable if they make disclosures 
with respect to their academic programs. Interestingly 
enough, the private sector is much more responsible than 
the^ public sector with respect tfb academic accountaoility . 

We don't collect all data because we may use it at 
some time in the future. If we need to answer a particular 
question, v/e do a special study. Let me give you three 
examples: the Bachelor of Technology degree was^ in fashion 
about <^hree or four years ago. Three programs were estab- 
lished in New Yprk and we found a year or two afterward they 
had a heck of a time recruiting students. This was at a 
time v/hen enrollments were still growing so we began to ask, 
"Why?" It turns out that nobody really understood what that 
degree meant. So we undertook a study of industry needs 
and among students and among the faculties of the enaineering- 
technology schools. We concluded that the degree redly was 
not a meaningful one and ought not to be concinueci for a lot 
of reasons, v;hich are unimportant. What \s imporTLant is we 
concentrated our ro;5earch resources on tne.t particular ques- 
tion and collected whatever data we needed. 

*> 

Peter Keicel, who is among you, undcrr.ook a . tuay two 
yij<x^~3 ago of how students finance their coilege-sping costs. 
For $15,000 v/o surveyed enough students to- oe able to cjen- 
or^lu,Z3 acoUw rho total ^tud 'nt* popuZ a t: on-c: \v York 
State — vr^tr. respect to hov/ they fmanceo tho cosc of the^ir 




education- Instead of maintaining dn elaborate datcl collec- 
tion system, we simply sui;veyed a'-sample of students'^^^e 
• wore very careful to get valid results, ^nd we are now doing 

the same thing for graduate students. Tbp Dn-e-m411ion-doll'ar 
".Higher Education Facility SurvSy was- undertaken because 
somebody might ask some questions ab<^ facilities. 'V/o ■ ,1 
couldn't hgive done the same thing with respect to student v 
financing of cqilege-going cbst^ Eu^: once we had identiDiried 
» the precise question, it was not costly /:o obtain th^e data- 
needed for an answer. . It is costly to collect data in 
anticipation that che question may someday come up; and swhen 
..it does, you'll find the data p,robably doesn't answer the 
question anyway because some key element is missing. So ^in 
decision making, we almost always undertake special studies-. 

Let me turn I'ast to" data for- pl^anning needs. Here S - 
where our data base is most primitive .and the data area 
wher6 we probably should deve-lop much more s^^stematic 
appro'ache&. Let me teli you what we would like .to have 
available; 'and our goal is to have it available in a year 
or two. We are wo;:king with NCHEMS tfo implement: their 
statewide planning model. ^ The model is" not' sophisticated 
enough f or us' the way it ' constructed and we^lan to 'adapt -» 
it to our needs. Let me tejLlryou what it is what we '4^ like, 
to do. We'dlike*to be able to. project enrollments by, 
income level of .-students for every institution in the state . 
and to be able to measure the impact of changes in state 
poj-icy on the enrollment distribution among institutions. 
We also want to be able to identify what resource .changes 
would result from shifts of students among the sectors and. 
by program. what that means to us is that fbr every insti- 
V tution, public 6r private, we must have within 'that model 
■ the^'inco'hie distribution of its student body, including 
students enrolled irj speciaf oppbrtunity programs. Also, 
we nee-d to measure the impact ofU change in tuition levels 
on the distribution of- students .at all institutions. For > 
•example, the quest ion "we ' d ,iike to ask today, "If we could, 
instead of fynding the SEEK program (which is a City Univer- 
sity special opportunity program, at a cost of about -.$4 , 00^0 ^ 
per- student) , fund 2,000' students in the HEOP program (a 
comparable program' in the private sector which is state 
funded), what will be the impact on retention rates:? W.iat 
• will be the Impact on state eosts?" And the state costs 
involve tiofc just HEOP program costs, but the impact on stu- 
<Jent ajji- and the impact on construction costs in the puiDiic 
' sector and the private sector. You could get into crude ■ 
' cost-benefit ar^ lysis— \jjhether the savings in the state resu 
firoA a shift of 2,000 students between zhe public ana 
private senator taking inro account the increase in the 
retention level in the -private sector, less all the stickl- 
es.-; m cdsts that ydu crr.'t reduce in the public sector . 
It IS wortn it from^ cost-iDenef it poif.t of view. -We . 



' probably wouldn'u do it anyway because of .political recjj&ons, 
but we would at least raise the question as to whether' it 
v/ould make sense even to pursue. Or con&ider another kind 

• of question we're trying to deal with afe^this time. Sufv- • 
pose .we raise scholarship assistance from a $1, 500 ceiling 

. tjb a $1,700 ceiling next fall. What will be the net impact 
on state taxs^s and what will be the net shift' of studeij^ts 
among f institutions in the state? Those questions are inter- 
esting^questions and ".the answei^s are . interesting on an 
agg"regate basis. They are ^useless to us .on an aggregate 
basis because we want t6 know what the impact would be op. 
each institution in the state; or c^t least inajor groups of 
-institu-eioffs. Will NYU be better (^f^or worse off ?•' Will • 
the community colleges as a group be ^better ^ of f, or worse 
off? Will' the impact be in New York'*Ci^tjy or* upstate? -These 
are terribly Important questions because^ we are not dealing 
with an aggregate called the higher education system; we , 
are dealing with 225 institutions, each of which responds, 
differently, is in a different Assembly" district , and has 
its own particular and peculiar problems.' 

* #1 
So we* re going to^ take the NCHEMS Statev/id^' Planning 
Model and charge *with sufficient data so that it will be 

/bur model. . Everyone of pur institutions will be able to 
answer the kinds *of questions, * tne "as if" questions that we 
want to ask for purposes of planning. ^ 

^ llbw/ in doing all of thi^sv we do nat maintain any'data 
with nespect to individual elements at institutions. We ^ 
don ' ti^aintain a record of all students at all institutions; 
some states do, I understand. (We do|.«maintain unit record 
data on facilities at all institutions^ and that's, a horror. 
Every tame I think of it, I think what a jtotal waste of money 
that is.). What we do is define the data elements we need 
and wejhelp institutions develop a data bank necessary to 
maintain the data for when we need them. We help the insti- 
tution?£i themselves develop sophistication, with re^peb^ to 
their i r^fa?:mat ion , systems so we can get access to that^ata 
in a timely , way when we need it. 'Thus, our long-terip goal, 
meaning ^ttlree years, becausg) that ' s long-term in New York, 

' is to gel; the NCHEMS planning model on line, which involves, 
we .think, getting most of our institutions into the NCHEMS 
format and minimizing oujT own data requirements as we have 
in the past to the kinds of questions that we think »we need 
t:o answer on a regular basis. 

The message again — collect as Li-ttle.as you can and 
knbw how you want to' use it when you do collect it. And be 
sure that you share it with the institution which is doing 
the hard work of getting the data together to meet your need 

# - * 

Thank: ^'^ou very much. 
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PROBLEMS AND ISSUES RELATED 
TO THE DATA GAME . 



II 



When there is little prey, the lions quarrel. 

. * Moslem Proverb 



II 



The strain of retrenchment is showing in the higher 
education community. Out of the necessity of competing for 



at^v^ractive to cooperate .with one ther then to guard 
their own territory. The same car) be said 'for the depart- 
ments .and schools^ on a single campus. Careers 'are most 
ireadiiy built during periods of growth. Most/ of the incen- 
tive's created by the traditional reward system in higher 
education prompt administrators and faculty to strive to, 
at very least, hold on to the numbers ^&f students ahd the 
amount of resources they now have. Like the' actress who 
does not knoV" how to grow old gracefully, higher education 
seems unable to accept the' f§ct -that the 'priorities of many 
Americans no ionger grant' top billing to traditional col*- 
leges and universities as the best pos^sible way to garner 
the greate^st good with expenditures of public funds. 

f- . . . ' 

Since no one really, expects those with vested interests 
in the traditional higher education establishment to expend ^ 
great energy looking for ways to limit, or even diminish, 
their own\role, new agencies to coordinate, and monitor the 
several camJ>nse'S >7ithin each state have beeh established. 
Understafidably , such words -as faculty activity analysis, 
cost-benefit accounting," and pifogram complimentation are 
alarming to scholars who honestly feel tliat the best avail- 
able means of attacking social ills and technological pro- 
blems is through the application of the expertise of academe 
No one can be against efficiency or full disclosure in publi 
organizations. Yet, the spec tor of a future in which 
educational decisions may be made according to the numbers 
rather than by the powers of philosophical persuasion causes 
a shudder in campus -offices from the presidential suite to 
the smallest faculty cubical. New or strengthened state 
higher educatign agencies are, by establishing check points 
with^in the conduit for public funds, threatening OiJportuniT 
ties for upward career mobility as well -as limiting campus 
'Autonomy to launch promisi-ng new progr^ams. Established 
academicians find it difficult to accept" that state agency 
staff, who frequently are less experienced and prestigious 
thai)^ campus leaders, a^^e' qualified to make judgments about 
the limitations or future shape of the highei, education . ^ 
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enterprise. ' Thus, we have drawn uncertain battle* lines 
between state agencies and local institutions and, in some 
casfes,^ between different sets of institutions. No small 
part of thi3 advisory relationship will be a continuous com- 
petition iti what could be dubbed the Data Game. 

Data and information are powerful .tools . Difficult 
decis''^n3 can turn or. a single piece of hard fact despite 
a wealth cxf contrary tes^timony and opinion. Hard data pro- 
vide a defense for tHe decision-maker under pressure. Thus, 
the central rule of the Data Game is that you must obtain 
more and better data thar^ the opposition or, if failing 
that, discredit the opponent's data. A corollary rule cau- 
tions that above aXl/ you should never generate the kind of 
inforTnation about your ov/n campus that may prove more' useful 
to the coordinators than to your own spokesmen. 

In thegry, data- are but neutral bits of descriptive 
information. In reality, this irsralmost never the c^^. 
Just as a sound has meaning or,ly where there is an eaf to 
hear it, d.ata cannot be examined in the absence of the ^ v' 
value systems each of. us carries.. Told that rhe student- 
faculty ratio in a given department is 12 to 1, some will 
applaud that. fact as a fine accomplishment while otners' 
will quickly point the accusing finger qf fiscal irrespon- 
sibility. The bit of datd may be neutral but the viewers 
are seldom unbiased- The .whole concept of accountability 
would not be so troublesome if each ^person could select the 
criteria and* standards by which he would be evaluated. / 

A popular pastime on the academic cocktail cirrcuit 
during the past few years has been the tellipg "of horror 
stories about the misuse of campus data by those outside 
the academic club* Unfortunately, most of the anecdotes • 
are true. H6wever, legislative analysts and state coor- 
dinating agency personnel .have no monopoly on the misuse 
of data* The Data Game is very democratic. Anyone can 
play and institutional people may even have invented the 
sport. 

Several ways to profitably misuse data can readily be 
identified. Perhaps the most widely used strategy^ in the 
Data Game is to display only those pieces of information 
that are helpful in supporting your preconceived position. 
In this strategy, half a picture is better than a full view. 
Political candidates speak about their strengths and accom- ^ 
plishments and seldom draw attention to their past failures 
or personal limitations. We have learned to be somewhat 
skeptical of politicians who would have us believ.e that they 
are paragons of virtue. We should also become more sophis- 
ticated in expecting educators to be willing to display 
information about both positive and negative aspects of 
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their operations • All is not perfection Ipehind the ivy 
walls and 'educators who appear overly profe^cive of their 
institutions increasingly will lack credibility • 

^ A second way. of manipulating data in support of pre- 
conceived positions is by aggregatiihg data elements using i 
decision rules that maxim^ize some comparative figures and 
n\inimize others • When itemizing our income* tax deductions, 
all questionable items become deductions in order to mini-- 
mize the taxable income. Sometimes it is difficult for 
educational organizatiCk^js to resist the temptation to count 
credit hours or allocate cos.ts in such ways as to shape 
statistical reports in their 'favor. This can prove a dan- 
gerous practice since it is imp6ssible**"to maximize more I 
than 'One activity at a time. If the cost* of research^ is 
maximized, the cost of instructiom and other activities 
must be minimized. If the tally of graduate credits is 
maximized, the total of undergraduate credits must be dimin- 
ished or the case for a legitimate curriculum may be com- 
promised. .Statistics about educational operations are used 
for multiple decisions and it is* difficult to recalculate 
the statistics to suit- the requirements of every new 
decision that arises • , - « , 

There seems to be a proclivity among some analysts 
to place all kinds of comparatj.ve data from several campuses 
in rank ord^r and then assume>6r imply th"at relative loca- 
tions on the .list indicate ^relative value or quality of 
performance. Listing the high temperatures for several 
locations in rank order does not tell the )?eader whether it 
wfes a nice day in each" location. The question is, nice for 
what? Skiers perceive good weather in- one way while Lliose/ 
hoping to swim at. the beach see it quite differently. 
Arraying educational costs in rank order tells us little 
about the effectiveness of the expenditures in acheiving 
unique educational objectives. Listing the most active ^ 
stocks on the New Vork Stock Exchange does not tell us if 
any one of them was a good or poor buy. Listing student- 
faculty ratios from high to low d9es not indicate if any of 
the courses of fered* were worthwhile. 

Data can be manipulated so as to mislead decisi^on- 
makers. Conversely, decisiorf^makers can choose to base 
judgments on only scraps of 'evidence. Either act constitutes 
a misuse of data and shows a lack? of responsibility in 
seeking continual improvement in the management of our 
♦ limited educational resources. Reaching decisions about Mie 
allocation of resources/is nfever easy. However, data and 
analysis should always support clarity and illumination of 
alterpatives rather than obscurdty or bias. 
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Porhaps tno most, 7>oten^^ally damaginq misuse/ of data 
can stem from the current preoccupation of many planners 
with gathering historical statistic^ as a basis for future 
planning and budgeting decisions. As well meaning as these 
analysts may be, the, mere discovery afnd perpetuation of 
history may do disservice for both those who seek fiscal 
efficiency and those focusing on curriculum improvement. 
Gamblers wouldn't think of setting odds on sporting events 
ch the basis of past win-loss recorus alora. They always 
consider new events and inject logic into the odds-making 
process. SimilarXy/ discovering the average student-faculty 
ratio or cost per credit across the country iray tell us 
nothing about wtjat such .statistiq^ should be for a particu- 
lar program in a local colleg^^ or university. 

Discovering the status quo is certainly, worthwhile^ but 
not to the exclusion of expending adeq late energy and time 
in building^ consensus as to the planning parameters that 
should be employed for future operations .f It may be desir- 
able to perpetuate historical funding and workload policies 
through f uture'^budgetary periods. On the other hand, the 
exper;ience of past operations c;Oupled with newly identified 
needs' and "goals ma^. call for radical change in resources 
allccdtion patterns. /More time spent. in arriving at plans 
through hard logic r^ated to what it takes to 'accomplish ' 
specific educational 'tasks instead of so much time >and 
energy expended in analyzing the historical ^records would 
stimulate the educational community toward self improvement. 
Few educational plarmers wish to be fettered, by past equa- 
^Lions, so why not conSeiTtrate more effort on what ought to 
be rather than what has been. 

Sociologists have noLeJ that each person tends to act 
according to the ifest interests of his group. Members of 
labor unions may have trouble appreciating the problejns of 
management^ and corporate'^management may, in tuin, fail to 
understand the motivations of government officials. Simi- 
larly, those occupying various roles related to the higher 
education Data Game are most concerned with the potential^ 
impact on their own positions, opportunities, and responsi- 
bilities. Faculty, 'institutional administrators, and state- 
wide coordinators may be viewed as three separate groups 
with differing concerns anH views of the- possible conse- 
quences of ptoviding more data ^to other educators a^id the 
public at large. The reactions of each group to the 
development of more mangement information result from a 
coTT^bination'^ of perceptions' about whatsis good for higher 
education and what is good for them personally • 

Faculty suspect that those in state agencies and the 
general public neither understand nor appreciate their 
unique^ working style or professional role. Out of necessity, 
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faculty pursue many interests simultaneously. Instruction^ 

■ is only one factet of the facalty-fliember ' s activity. Re- _ 
search and the development of new knowledge and applications, 
as well as counseling with students and providing services 

to public and private organizations through consulting, are 
'all part of the comprehensive activities that khqp faculty 
member current and valuable. The very nature of the faculty 
role establishes a situation in which erratic patterns of 
workload, assignme>its , and accomplishment will occur. 
Exposure of such erratic patterns through analysis and pre- 
sentation of cold facts in isolation from complete explana- 
tion is alarming to faculty. 

Those who t^alk of mandating, standard workload assign- 

■ ments for faculty shov a lack of appreciation for %the reali- 
ties of the faculty condition. Faculty are DealQurs of _their 
professional role that requires a large measure of self—' 
direction They feel that progress is made by those wit., 
^he freedom to try new ideas and manage their own resources. 
Any use of data that tends to limit the entrepreneurial 
latitude of faculty will quickly be. resentea and resisted. . 
Faculty are fearful of being turned into production line 
employees in the name of efficiency and feel that such a 
move must Ultimately damage the^ quaiiry of instruction, 
especially at the graduate level. The wise use of data and 
5!anning information should avoid destruction of the incen- 
tives-of faculty as self-directed- professionals and simul- 

•'taheously establish planning strategies that direct the 
limited educational resources to needed programs m fair 
proportions . - * ' 

Like faculty, institutional a.dministrator^ fear loss 
of aut'onomy to. manage their own campuses. Governmental 
preoccupation with scrutinizing operat lonalfdetails limits 
?hrad:inL?rators' ability to use their f^J^ed resources 
as thev think best to achieve the goals of the institution, 
in adSitioi? too much control, from above f "^f "^^^^^ 
to start promising new activities that help maintain a 
dynamic o?garvization. Most ' administrators are i-ntensely 
awa-e of the political processes that can quickly If^^ to 
the" capricious use of data as a weapon against the mstitu 
tiSn in the heat of rough and tumble srate politics, data 
ma? iuickly be turned to uses for "which they were never 
TnLnded TO the extent that mistrust in the fairness of 
Se poUtica? process exists, administrators understandably 
wni Sish to have less data rather than more available to 
bureaucratic statewide planning agencies. 

Perhaps there is 'also more than a little fear on the 
part of administrators that they will ^PP^^^ .^^^^f .^"inf"^^ 
of poorly run organizations when Dodged by the criteria of 
the bSsines- world. Again, the conflict between business- 
Ukp ef^cl^nc? and decentralization of decision -making that 
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has been held so important in the university setting may 
be highlighted by an over abundance of analysis and data. 
Most administrators would be quite willing to "tell it like 
it is" if others would try to understand that colleges are 
not factories and the curricula are not assembly lines. 

Those in statewide higher education coordinating 
agencies are also under considerable pressure when parti- 
cipating in the Data Game. Many are in relatively new posi- 
tions without established prestige or credibility. They 
must justify their existence to legislatures and executive 
offices by demonstrating their ability to plan effectively 
for the state's postsecondary education netv/ork. Currently/ 
they must rely^ almost totally on data provided by the 
individual campuses for their planning processes. Thus, 
the institutions have the power to^control the statewide 
planning process by the flow of dat(a they are either able 
or willing to report. ""- ^ 

An unfortunate) adversary relationship has arisen between 
institutional leaders and state agency personnel. The kind 
of mutual trust that would enhance opportunities for effec- 
tive statewide planning mo^ frequeiitly do not exist. 
Statewide personnel frequently feel that institutional 
representatives wish to thwart their efforts and render 
them ineffective in accomplishing the statewide planning 
function upon which their existence depends. Lacking the 
experience and prestige of major campus leaders, they often 
feel disadvantaged or insecure when meeting institutional . 
representatives at the conference table. This leads to 
a tendency to avoid involvement with campus leaders whenever 
possible and simply plan for them rather than with them. 
A lack of interaction in the statewide planning and budgeting 
process can only intensify the feelings of suspicion and 
resentment on local campuses. . 0 

In such an atmosphere of adversary relationships com- 
pounded by honestly held differences of opinion about educa- 
tional priorities, the Data G^me may provide a convenient 
battleground. The state agency requests data. and the 
institutions reply, "first telT us what you intend to do 
with it." The squabbling can be both frustrating and em- 
barrassing to all parties. To the generad public and its 
representatives in state and federal government, higher 
education is seen as being unable or unwilling to cpalesce 
in deference to the public good. The consequence may be 
more of the very Kinds of centralized control and demands^ 
for stringent accountability that are most feared by the 
institution. 

Clearly, it would be in the best interest of all con- 
cerned for higher education groups to cooperate in an effort 
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to design a reasonable and laudable plan in each state and 
then present united support for the furtdin'g of that plan. 
Data and analysis would play a significant .role in such an 
appr-oach providing the time honored Data Game strategies 
can be cast aside • Data resulting from historical analysis 
are not answers • If they are perceived to be answers, the 
wrong questions are being asked. Historical analysis is 
imporcant in letting educators know where they have been 
so they can determine better where they want to go. His- 
torical norms must not automatically become frozen policy 
for then the flexibility to deal effectively with future 
needs. and opportunities will be lost. In most stages, current 
statewide planning approaches are less /than satisfactory to 
all C9iicerned parties. TKe major question for the future 
is, "How can a planning process be devised that will meet 
the basic needs of faculty, various kinds of inrstitutions , 
state.wide planners and public good?" Finding an answer 
to that questio*n should be a primary concern in every state. 

The chore of replacing the current Data Game with a 
more acceptable planning process may be^ accomplished :^f 
three s'equential tasks are completed. First, a mote com- 
plete delineation of the prerogratives and areas of autonomy 
attached to each level of educa-^-ional management should^ be 
developed at the statewide level and reviewed periodically. 
The Carnegie Commission has called such statements of policy 
an educational Bill of Rights. Faculty, campus administra- 
tors^ and state agency personnel will all feel fuore gomfort- 
able if there are clear policy statements guaranteeing 
certain decisions and responsibilities to each group. Fac- 
ulty need assurance that the governance process will not 
encroach upon their right to guide the curriculum, parti- 
cipate in appointment of colleagues or manage their own - 
resources. Campus administrators will feel more comfortable 
with written policies assuring them control over management 
of internal affairs. State agency personnel need to know 
the limits and imperatives of their responsibility m evalu- 
ating programs and budgets and developing a master plan for 
postsecondary education. In short, the enabling legislation 
that establishes most state coordinating boards is too vague 
and broad to lend clear definition to how the state higher 
education system is to operate. The. result is a pushing and 
.shoving match in which each higher education faction , seeks 
to carve out the largest possible domain fox its own control. 
An educational Bill of Rights is needed at the stai'tewide level 
so that alltjsparticipants will know the rules of the game. 
The time to establish policy is before crises occur rather 
than in the heat of jurisdictional disputes. Since the 
jurisdictional disputes have already arisen, the construction 
' of the suggested educational Bill of "Rights will be a very 
difficult, albeit important, undertaking. 
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A second necessary task aimed at pacification of the 
Data Game is the development of a clear statement in each 
state defining the sequence of events within the planAing 
and budgeting processes. What is needed is a "roadmap" 
(or PERT chart) for planning. Too often the planning and 
budgeting process is so haphazard and erratic as to mystify 
those who are not perpetually involved. The planning map 
would be limited and, in part, dictated by the particulars 
o± th^ educational Bill, of Rights. The statewide planning 
process it defined could not encroach upon the management , 
territory preserved for faculty or local campuses by the 
Bill of Rights. However, the map would spell out the details 
of deoision points and the technology fo be employed by the 
state agency in completing the planning and budgeting tasks 
allotted to it. The advantage of a map for planning .would 
be that all parties would know ahead of time the important 
negotiation points upon which plans and budgets would be 
built. When the state agency is either unable or unwilling 
to adequately describe how it intends to conduct its busi- 
ness, institutions are frustrated in knowing how best to 
prepare their proposals. 

Given a clear strategy for statewide planning and 
budgeting, specifications for a statewide dat§ base a;id 
management information system can be developed. This effort 
would constitute the third task intended to defuse many of - 
the Data Game weapons.' Emphasis should be placed on col- 
leetina only those data elements that are essential for the - 
prescribed planning and budgeting process and avoiSing the 
temptation to collect every available detail rexated to 
campus operations just in case they sTiould someday be needed. 
Toe -.any statewide m^agement info/-mation systems haye^been 
designed prior to completion and acceptance of the p^aiuiing 
roadmap. In such cases, the management system may dictate 
the planning process and this is clearly a case of the 
"tail wagging the dog." Systems should serve people and 
not the other way around. 

When institutions have played a role in defining an^ 
appropriate planning and budgeting process for the state 
wido hiaber education network, they are-likely to grant some 
allegiance and credibility to Lhat system. Of course, 
gaining consensus on the details of a statewide planning 
process will take tremendous patience and considerable inter- 
personal skills. Without institutional support of the plan- 
ning and budgeting process, the flow of data into a statewide 
data base in support of that planning process will "dually 
be painfully irregular. With institutional supporc of the 
Planning process, the incentives will be- present in the 
ins?iS?ions to make the management information system work 
and. the flow of compatible data from the several campuses 
will occur much more smoothly. However, the first time tne 
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management data are misused by the state agency, institu- 
tional allegiance.. to the prescribed statewide planning 
process will be shattered and the old Data Game will start 
again. Two basic principles that state agencies should 
remember in order to ayoid shattering the fragile consensus 
surrounding the planniiig process are: '(1) be scrupulously 
accurate with any information displays about institutions, 
always giving institutions an opportunity to criticize 
renorts before they are published, and ■12] concede that 
reaching consensus pertaining to what ought to be is more 
■important than historical analyses that tend .to perpetuate 
what has been. 

Smoothing of the statewide -planning process will require 
a lot of give, and take by all parties. Institutions will 
need to provide data in support of dif fe^rential funding 
formulas for various program clusters .at different student 
levels. State agencies must agree not to tamper with mtei.- 
nal institutional management problems. In addition, state- 
wide coordinating agency personnel must begin to be viewed 
as true advocates for education, biit institutions must 
acknowledge that advocacy does not mean simply carrying 
every message each institution proposes to the legislature. 
In short, what,. is needed, are more edjAcational statesmen and 
fewer educational politdjcians . Leaders at/both the state- 
w*5 and institutional \evels who are able to take a broad, 
long-range vieW and rise) above the current bickering may 
ftiake a major contribution. Human nature and materiaL 
incentives will always preclude perfect harmony. However, 
any measure of improved cooperation among institutions and 
agencies based on hard won consensus will help higher educa- 
tion regain public confidence and support. 

The technology for effective planning and management, 
systems now exists but, as usual, the technological advance- 
ments have surged ahead of the human capacity to fully _ 
utilize -them. We must first reach a higher ...evel of cooper 
atioh and trust if we ever intend to J^f^^"^ 
Game and put .to rest the accusation thit higner education 
is interested in studying everything except itself.. 
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THIRD MODULE 

"EXTERNAL INTEREST GROUP IMPINGEMENTS 

by 

Richard Millard, Director 
Higher Education Services 
Education Commission of the States 



EXTERNAL INTEREST GROUP IMPINGEMENTS 

Some of you have heard this story before,, ^but I think 
it is particularly appropo in relation to the "topic assigned 
which is exteriial interest ^roup iiupinyements^ on the educa-^ 
tiorial 'process, in particular the state planning process. 
•Warren Hill tells me he was driving along a back road in 
Connecticut before he joined us in ^Dejiver, whei;! he Ca^T-e up 
behind a truck. This truck was driving along and the 
. driver wa's engaged in a most peculiar kind of an operation. 

He took out a baseball bat and every few minutes as he wafe 
\j§J'iving along, he would reach back behind him and ^ang the 
^side of the truck. This went on over the winding road 
^ 'through the Connecticut hills for a long way.- Finally, they 
reached a little town and came to a stop light when Warren 
wa?T- able to drive up beside the truck driver. Filled with 
curiosity. Warren asked, "Just whai are ycu. doing? I don't 
Understand this at all." The driver replied, "Well, I'll 
tell you. This is a one- ton truck and I have two tons 
of canaries in the back. So, I've got to keep them flying." 

< • 

. In some ways, my job is to talk about the canaries. I 
would like to talk about the general problem — what gonsti- 
tutes impingement and the nature of wh^t ^we mean by external 
groups. Loi^suggested that I* take one Issue and focus upon 
it. The is^crs^I've selected is one most of you a^re at least 
periferally familiar with, but one that's becoming more 
and more central which illustrates somp of the canaries ip 
the woods. The issue I would like to take is rather com- 
plex; it involves the *long and involved history; of the ^ 
interrelation "between state approval, accreditation, ahd 
institutional eligibility. While it may ^ seem very 'far 
removed, I suspect it is going to become a more and more, 
pertinent ^oblem on the state level all the time. 

Let's look for just a minute at this matter of what we 
mean by "external interest group impingements." In the 
first place, it's an extraordinarily slippery title — and it's 
extraordinarily slippery for a very good reasoni The reason^ 
is that what consitutes an external group will change from 
time to time. The's^e group may be an external group in 
relationship to one issue, and an internal** group in rela- 
tion to 'another. What we're really talking about is the 
"we- they" relation and this constantly shifts. To begin to 
i^dentify the ex^ternal groups, one must begin by identifying 
the "we." And ^I find 'that difficult also. ,1 think what 
we're talking about as far as the "we" is concerned, and 
I'll use this as a frame of reference, is the planning- 
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.coordinating process. It's possible to rSay that activities, 
groups, and a^gencies not within the planning process/ whose 
activities intentionally or unintentionally impinge upon 
the planning process and thus, must be taken in account, 
constitute the external agencies, ^nd sometimes, the unin'- 
tentional factors can make an extraordinarily serious / 
difference in the planning process. F-rom this standpoint, 
one can see that almost any agency or group can directly^ 
or indirectly become an external agency in one contex^t 
and an internal agency in another. 

Such "agencies or groups- are not necessarily the 
opposition. To assume so could be a very serious mis- 
judgment. 'What's involved may well be simply a difference 
in purpose, but it is a difference in purpose which may 
well call for adjustment of or addition to the data base, 
or to the planning process itself* 
/ 

To take a few kinds of examples: Faculty can be an 
internal group, in relationship to the planning prbcess or 
they can be an external groupKT' They can affect the plan- 
ning process directly by intention or they can affect i\ 
indirectly and even unintenti'^lly . Th6 question, for 
example, of connective bargaining may be something which* 
the state planning agencies must take into account. The 
faculty may have become involved in collective bargaining 
as a result of something that has nothing to do with the 
planning process. Or they may have gotten into it under 
other circumstances directly as ^a result of the planning 
process. Sor you have to look at the question in terms of 
the particular 'purpose of the group in question how 
this and the nature of the kind of impingement are related, 
and 'Whether the purpose was extensive in which case the 
group becomes part of the "we." / 

Institutional administrators are part of the system 
and, from this ^standpoint, would normally be considered as 
part^ of the "we." But under some ^circumstances, they may . 
also const^Ltyte an interest group which may be counterpro- 
ductive in relationship to the planning process itself. 
One of the reasops, for example, as I think you are well 
aware, why a num* r of states have gone to all lay boards 
instead of boards that include administrative representa- 
tives of the institutions was the discovery that under such 
circumstances^ the interests of particular administrators 
are c^sely bound up with the Issues; thus, it makes it hard 
obtain objectivity and it's pretty hard also for tne board 
to obtain objectivity. Under such circumstances, the 
specific interests of an institution vis-a-vis the system, 
when this challenges the integrity of anpther institution 
in the system, can, in fact, become an eicternal factor. ' 
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The federal government, again, is a 'fascinating case 
in point in terms of types of impingementjfe on the planni rjng, 
process which, in many cases, are direct and/ in some cases, are 
indirect an^d some ca^es are complementary and other cases 
may work in the opposite direction. For example, when the 
federal government, as it has under some circumstances, 
dictates specific structures for the states, this is an 
fejfternal impingement and one which may or may not be in 
harmony with the effective .purpose the federal government 
itself is crying to achieve. Such struct:ures ,can interfere 
with the planruLng xprocess. One of the most interesting and 
difficult problems we face today, is .in the area of vocational 
education whi-ch involves the 'development of "^ructures ^ 
within the states that are^ not necessarily in acdordanqe 
with the best interests of the continuity and community of ^ 
education withjn the states* We are faced, for instance, 
with the relationship to the new Vocational Education Act, 
with the significant question of what constitutes a sole 
state agency, whetfier there should be a sole state agei\cy, 
and how this relates to the planning process in general. ! 
Let me just add a footnote: it-s quite -conceivable that the 
form the new Vocational Education Act takes will "have more ^ 
direct impact on the planning process for postsecondary 
^ducation^irt the period immediately ahead than almost any- 
thing before Congress ajf:'^ the present time. I believe this 
is one that has to be ^ittched} it is one whicb does involve 
another kind of . internality-externality . 

'other state agencies caH*^ be either part of the "we" or 
part of the "they" and "thoy" can b*e extraordinarily ^ 
difficult to deal with. And particularly since we^'ve moved 
to the so:-call^d range of postsecondary. Qawv^atlon, the 
areas X)f mutual, impact have become more acute*^ This again 
comes 'back to the tremendous importance of sOch an issue 
as ^he^ Vocational ESucation Act. ' Tjie, federal government can 
pass legislation, ^artd'this is true of dtate legislatures 
as, well, in which the /impact on postsecond'ary ' education ifiay 
bot|i i;idirect ajid unintended. .Such legislation njay not 
sp^ciif ic^lly or pT^iirtari^ly be aimed at educaiiipn and yet may 
have ah ovQr\vhel1n[iing effect on the states in education and 
state planning fc^r e'ducation. *The Buckl-ey Am^ndihent is one 
cas^ in point. While it* was not piTim^rily concerned with 
student records, 'it ,is concerned, vi^h recoi'ds, in general, 
aj^dw^ fell out heavily 4n the student area. The Erwin Act, 
in r^ilation to privacy of >iyi^f orntatioh is going to have- a 
major impact; I think. I don'f know whe:ther you're familiar 
with it or not, but what it does is ^ke it mandatory on 
the federal level that a^nyope who^'fillls .out a questionnaire 
or any report, ^ statistical repor^ whether gathered by 
NCHEMS or others/ must have the approval of /the person who ^ 
is being reported about, if t^is information cannot be 
shared except for specific purpo'ses designated by law. • 
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This may have some very interesting implications even in 
relationshig, to REGIS • 

The Erwin Act ha^ already raised concerns in> relation 
to the problems the Keppel Task Force on student assistance 
has been working on in coordination of state, federal, ana 
institutional student aid. One of the things,' for example, 
that the Keppel Task Force is urging an/d'that the Office of 
Education under 'John Phi^llips and his national- workshops 
have been urging is^ movement to a common application form, 
a foriji for application for st;udefnt aid across the board. 
This wQuld be extraordinarily helpful ^in terms of bringing 
balance into the student aid picturfe. Such a commori form 
could be used for basic opportunity grancs;'it could also 
be used for the Pennsylvania Higher Education Assistance 
Agency operations, and for institutional aid. From this 
standpoint, it might fc^ing some order out of what has been 
the chaos in which the s'tates really haven't been able to 
know what the federal portion is going to be through Basic 
Educational Opportunity Grants so that state programs could 
build on federal programs intelligently. This possibility 
is threatened; at' leaqt the lawyers and officers in HEW 
are raising the question under the Erwin Act. Hopefully, 
there is a jway to get around tKe Act, but this again is a 
case of an'ajt which in its own sphere made great sense, 
but in terms of the spill-over effect *does not necessarily, 
do so. J 

« 

The same thing can even be sai in relationship- to 
state legislatures. The Citizens Committee for State Legis- 
latures out of Kansas City has recently completed a very 
interesting study of four states in which they took first 
the budget bill; second a .bill, which was directly aimed at 
education^ and third, a bill which had a spill-over effect' on 
education in each of these iour states to show the legisla- 
tive history. For bills with spill-over effect, they asked 
whether there was consultation by the committee of origin 
with the Education Committee or with the education estab- 
lishment. In almost every case, there had been no consul- 
tation and there was not even any awareness of the poten- 
tial spill-over effect. - • / 

These are the "we"-** they'* situations, tlYe impingement 
situations which all of us face. 

^ Then you can move on into what are more frequently 
identified specifically as^interest groups; i.e., specialized 
groups. You can name them^^and they constitute specific . 
lobbies in some cases. They are concerned withrwhar takes 
place in the planning process on " the^^state levels. All 
other groups involved, in the area of" collective bargaining 
are cases in point. NEA, AAUP, and AFT are all legitimate 
interest groups. They must be taken in account; what they're 
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doing may or may not be supportive and conducive to effec- 
tive planning on the state level or to effective coordinar-ion 
but they can't be overlooked. 

The particular segments within; the posts'econdary 
educational process also constitute various interest groups ♦ 
Vocational education and the problems that arise in tne 
interface between vocational education and the rest of post- 
seccndary education are cases in point. in addition, one of 
the areas which I think not only is, but is going to be, of 
major importance for planning is the v;hole area of adult and 
continuing education. .Here also you have orthodoxies; you 
have special ;Lnterests; some of them very very strong. And 
yet, I suspect this is an area in which unless we begin to 
move toward some effectiv.g' planning on a statewide level, 
we may ^run into the worst hornet's nest of competing non- 
structured programs one can imagine. This has relevance 
right now; Title I is coming up for reconsideration with 
all the rest, of education amendments of '72. If vre're 
interested in removing some ^ ^he schizophrenia and Hooking 
more in terms of Title I as aCvehicle for developing effec- 
tive coordination and structure within the continuing 
education life-long learning spectrum, I think now is the 
time for action. But there are others acting too. These 
are the caxiaries again. And somehow, it seems to me, it 
becomes extraordinarily important to take these canar^Les 
in.to account. 

One of the questions that Lou included in the list at 
the beginning was how to identify the legitimate interest 
groups. T don't have an answer to that except to say one 
can't overlook any of them, at least at the outset. From 
this standpoint, part of the function or the problem in 
planning and coordination is to recognize the multiplicity 
in the field and to recognize that the canary you may have 
overlooked is the one who could turn over the truck. That 
doesn't mean that all grqyips must be listened to equally 
and at all times* It doesn't mean that you must every day 
for three days^ in order to assess the situation, entertain 
someone who is rather vocal and who has a particular act in' 
the legislature that he is concerned with. I think it does 
mean that you'' re treading with real danger if you don't 
recognize at least the complexity; and then, in light of the 
situation and the problem, assess such operations in terms 
of the priorities. j 

Let me turn to the complex issue of accreditation, 
eligibility, and state regulatory responsibility. This is 
an area that has become increasingly more important. It 
involves the whole consumer protection movement among other 
things, and here again, the canaries, are many. Let me go 
back just a little bit into some history. Up until the 
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late fifties, to a very large extent, the attitude on the 
part of most states, and there are notable exceptions, v;as 
that in the education sphere it was up to the studen-t to 
beware of the institution — public, private, or proprietary. 

From the very beginning, it is quite true ^that respon- 
sibility for the'Stbtborization for institutions to operat 
has rested with the ^^^tes. After all, the state does provide 
the articles of incorporation, or does charter the institu- 
tion to operate if it is a degree-granting institution, or 
does require registration with the secretary of state or 
whatever the law in a particular state may require. But to 
a large extent, the issue of registration was pretty much 
academic and it was up to the student if he chose to go uo 
a particular place to take the consequences. 

However, the problem of degree mills has been with us, 
as you know, for a long timr . There has been both national 
and local concern about thjm. As early as 1960, there was 
enough concern so that the American Council on Education, in 
cooperation with the National ContfntSsion on Accrediting, did 
attempt to develop some model legislation for two purposes ; on 
was to authorize institutions tp operate. The legislature 
related particularly to the degree-granting institutions and 
proposed mpre effective state regulations. A second piece 
of model legislation related to false or fraudulent adver- 
tising. Neither of these got very far. As the decade wore 
along, the number of so-called diploma mills did decrease 
somewhat. Toward the end of the decade. Life- did a fasci- 
nating article in diploma mills in the country, focusing 
particularly on Florida which at* that point did not have 
^fegulatory legislation. This re-raised t^ie issue and the 
question of how you control diploma mills or hdw to keep rhem 
from occurring began to be asked by a great many s£ates 
across the country . 

Along with the Life article went a^ series of interesting 
developments. Accreditation up until 'about the mid fifties 
was aa:^\important means of institutional evaluation by peer 
group judgment which helped to preserve institutional 
integrity by keeping at least the marginal and qi^estionable 
institutions from recei/ing appropriate recognition. To a 
large extent, the accreditation movement was then really 
voluntary and the institution belonged, if it felt that it 
was important to be accredited* It was a very important 
club to belong to for obvious reasons. But on the whole, 
the accrediting agencie§ could rightly say they were volun*- 
tary, that accreditation was primarily concerned or ought 
to be primarily concerned with the preservation of standards 
and the development of standards for progressive improve- 
ment. But then the federal government got into rhe act and 
with the federal government's getting into the act, the 
picture changed. Beginning, I believe, with the National 
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Defense Education Act in 1958, as federal funds became 
available to students to go to institutions or to institu- 
tions themselves how to reorganize legitimate higher educa- 
tion institutions fo»r receipt of federal funds became cru- 
cial. The federal government chose as the way to distinguish 
between institutions that should be eligible for receipt of 
federal fuads and those that should not; the accreditation 
route. 

Now this opened up another can of worms and a very 
interesting and very import^t one — what, in affect, the 
federal gover^nment was saying was that we will rely upon 
the peer judgment in the accrediting process for determining 
those institutions that are reliable. As the federal funding 
picture increased with the Facilities Act of *63, with the 
Higher Education Act of '65, and coming on dqwn to the most 
recent^ the Act of '72, all with increased attention to 
accreditation to determine eligibility, accrediting became 
no longer quite so voluntary. It was, after all, the key 
condition of the- receipt of federal funds. And at that 
point, of course, a good many people became much more inter- 
ested in accrediting than had ever been interested before. 

There were problems within the accrediting structure 
itself. For one thing, the accrediting agencies did not, at 
that point, and still do not wholly cover ali^the types of 
institutions to which students can legitimately go. They 
did up until the mid sixties tend to exclude proprietary 
institutions. One of the first impacts of the federal eligi- 
bility picture was the formation of accrediting agencies in 
the proprietary area: ACIS (Association of Colleges and 
Independent Schools) which deals with the business schools, 
NATTS (National Association of Trade and Technical Schools) 
which deals with the technical schools,^ and Home Study Coun- 
cil which deals with correspondence schools. But even with 
these, there were still wide ranges. not covered. One of these 
areas which was not v;ell covered was vocational education 
in public poStsecondary types of institutions other than 
community colleges. And yet, you will find that back in the 
mid to late sixties, a series of resolutions came out of the 
National Governors Conference and the National Legislative 
Conference urging the regional accrediting agencies to 
expand their scope to include a wider range, of postsecondary 
ing-titutions including technical and vocational schools. 
Thfe regionals were slow to do this. They have done it, bur 
it was already the early 1970 's before major developments 
correcting the situation took place. The intere.*=;ting part 
about it was that in these resolutions from governors and 
legislatures particularly the latter ones, there was the 
counter threat that the states would move into accreditacion 
of these institutions if the agencies did not. 
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You are familiar, I think/ with the Marjorie Webster 
case which challenged .the claim of the accrediting agencies 
or their position in relation to non-accreditation of pro- 
prietary schools. The Middle Sta*tes ultimately won that 
case, but this was a hollow victory for the proprietaries 
if there ever was one. That case today would no longer be 
necessary, but it did two very unfortunate things. It, 
focused a great deal of public attention on the more rigid 
and least desirable aspects of accreditation and part of tn$ 
end result of this was the beginning of serious question, or 
threat to accreditation itself as a basis for institutional 
eligibility. .Jim Kerner reviewed the"" Major ie Webster case 
with a scathing denunciation of accreditation. You're 
familiar also,^ I am sure, with the Newman reports'* on accredi- 
tation and more recently, the Orlans report. 

There are groups within the federal government than 
would like to see accreditation removed entirely as a basis 
for determining institutional eligibility and would like to 
move to a whplly f ederal^operation . If you think, and this 
is a value judgment, that accrediting agencies are lively 
to be too rigid, I would suggest that all we need is about 
a year of federal determination of eligibility by itself, 
and the accrediting agencies will look like the most liberal 
agencies that we've ever run across. This is One part of 
the picture. 

The other part of the picture, and I'll try to draw 
these together, goes back to the states' regulatory func- 
tions in, authorizing institutions to operate and relates 
alsp, in this respect, to the other part of the federal 
picture which involves the itiovement to postsecondary in 
contrast to higher education. This latter in the amendments 
of 1972, as you are well aware, provided that guaranteed 
loans and student aid could he used in proprietary institu- 
tions. Now the proprietary institutions point out rightly 
that they've been around a long long titne**and they also can 
point out rightly that they have tended to be overlooked as 
important educational resources within the states. Never- 
theless^ opening federal programs to proprietary institutions 
and their students not only tremendously increased the num- 
ber of institutions but also the possibilities for below 
standard and fraudulent operations. 

But going back to the states, in about 1970 , you find 
a very confused picture on the stane level in regard zo 
regulations and it's still confused. There were a number of 
states, if I remember correctly , about twenty , that did have 
legislation or regulations that applied to degree-granting, 
non-profit institutions. In other words, such legislation 
moved in the direction of attempting to control the diploma 
mill situation. These varied in strength; some were 
reasonably good, some were not. The shining example in this 
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case^ of course, is New York. New York has not only been an 
approval agency, a licensing agency, but an accrediting 
agency almost back to colonial times. This is not/ in any 
sense of the word, the usual pattern. The other part of the 
picture, of course^ is regulation of proprietary schools. 
Some states at that point, if I remember correctly, about 
twenty-seven, did have some type of regulation for proprie- 
tary institutions. 

As we moved into this decade, the Education Commission 
of the States began to get a series of different kinds of 
pressures and inquiries — some from states, Maine, California 
with its $50,000 exclusion and a number of others, e.g., ColoraJio 
asking if we could give advice or help in terms of the 
development of more effective regulatory legislation. At the 
same time, the Federation of Regional Accreditation Agencies 
was running into the problem more and more in relation to 
diploma mills and they sent i^n'^'^a formal request' that ECS 
take the lead in developing model state legislation . And 
interestingly enough, the Gould Commission on Non-Traditional 
Studies did the same thing. As a result, .^ECS did form a 
task force to (develop model state legislation for authoriza-- 
tion-of institutions to operate and grant degrees. 

Then several interesting things happened. First, some- 
body at the Land Grant Association took a look and said, 
"Ah, the Edi^tion Commission wants to regulate institutions/' 
We tried to c\ear that one up. The task force operated for 
a period of about nine or ten months and came up with some 
mOjdel legislatic>n which embodied two or three basic prin- 



prop'rietary schoo^ls, nor is it just a problem of degree- 
granting institutions but runs across the bo*ard, and from 
this standpoint, the\ state regulatory function should be 
applied to all areas, of postsecondary and higher education • 
A second principle wa^s that the state does have regulatory 
responsibility and wit^i this regulatory responsibility goes 
at least some policingXresponsibilities that it should 
develop.' This was esservtially authorization legislation 
v;hich v;ould authorize the state to set up or to designate 
an agency for this purpose, but also authorize it to 
develop regulations and impose penalties in regard to failure 
of institutions to act including discontinuance of an insti- 
tution *s operation in extreme cases. 

There is another part in the pictute. With the exten- 
sion of the eligibility of students of the proprietary 
institutuions to participate in the guaranteed loan program, 
a series of new issues began to arise. And as you will v;ell 
remember, a lot of congressmen and other people became con- 
cerned with the default rate and the 'concern with the 
default rate led to a series of investigations, some of them 
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more formal/ some of them less, two of the most interesting 
ones of which were newspaper investigations. One was the 
Boston Globe and the other, 'the Washington Post ; there will 
shortly be another one in the Chicago Tribune . What those 
investigations uncovered, among other things, relates not 
only- to default rates ^ but extends far beyond the question 
of defaulting on guaranteed loans themselves. They raised 
a whole series of questions in relation to truth in adver- 
tising, in relation to educational malpractice, in relation 
to institutional closures, and in relation to some rather 
fancy finagling in terms of recruiting students by promising 
them loans of one sort or another. And while the Washington " 
Post and Globe articles focused primarily on the proprietary 
institutions, it became pretty obvious that such malpractice 
was not solely a function of proprietary institutions. 

Now, let me add one final factor. One of the unfortunate 
things about this particular subject is, if we really tried 
to cover it, we would be here until a week from next Wednes- 
day. Unfortunately, I have to be back 'in Denver tondght and 
you have another program coming up immediately. But the 
otjier factor that has entered into this picture is the 
growth of the consumer movement itself. It is not at all 
surprising that the consumer movement would turn it.s inter- 
est in the direction of education. After all, education is 
a major business; there is no question about that and that 
students, whatever else they are, are consumers; they invest 
heavily, both in time and money, in the educ'ational process. 
As a result of a number of these^ things , ECS held two confer- 
ences on consumer protection in'^^postsecondaf y education--one 
in Denver in March of 1974 and one in KQoxville in November 
of last year. 

A number of other groups including interests of govern- 
ment have gotten involved in consumer protection in post- 
secondary education. One of these is the Federal Trade Cor- 
mi^sion. I think most of you have taken a look at the 
proposed rule for proprietary schools of the Federal Trade 
Commission. This is an extraordinarily stringent rule which 
would require pj-oprietary institutions to Supply types of 
information wliich would probably not only cost the institu- 
tions tremendpusly to collect, but is of such a nature also 
that as unint/erpieted inf ornjpition it could be extremely 
damaging^^an^ the institutim^^^uld be without recourse. One 
of the factors behind the consumer protection conferences 
we held was the Ijecognition that unless we could get the 
consumer protection groups, the institutions, and the state - 
agencies together it is very likely (the FTC rule underlines 
it) that somebody else would accept the responsibility and 
impose restrictions on institutions which could be ruinous. 



Now, how does all of this affect the planning process? 
First of all, let's go back again to the state regulatory 
process a moment • What's the situation today? The states 
have made considerable progress in developing their regula- 
tory authority over proprietary schools, but far less in 
relationship to degree-granting institutions. In the pro- 
prietary area, forty-six states now have some kind of legis- 
lation. Ag^in^some of it. is not good, some of it quite. • / 
good. Some progress has been made in the degree-granting ^ 
area. But even in states with regulatory agencies, in both 
areas^ the proprietary schools tend to be under one board or 
agency, usually the department of education, and the degree- 
grantiag institutions under another, the- board of higher 
education. The state agencies that deal with proprietary 
institutions now have a national group, the National Assoc- 
iation of State Agencies for . Proprietary Schools. It's a 
good group. Joe Clark firom Indiana is the retiring chair- 
man of it. They've done a lot in terms of studying their 
own operation. The interesting part about it is, with about 
two exceptions, all of the NASAPS group are under depart- 
ments of education and yet, this *is clearly a postsecondary 
education group. 

. Now, if we're to movd in the direction ofi^effective 
planning of postsecondary education and regulation to prevent 
malpractice in itj^ then it becomes very important, it seems 
to me , that each state should begin to look again at v/here 
this function should lie. This does involve your operations 
very directly and certainly the degree-granting parts of them 

An additional factor that enters into this is the role 
of the 'Courts, which have now gotten interested in consumer 
protection in postsecondary education. I'd like to point 
out that there are two v^ry fascinating cases you'd better 
watch carefully or we ma'y well find ourselves in the same 
kind of malpractice insurance situation the doctor^ find 
themselves in before we get through. One is in Connecticut, 
the University of Bridgeport, and the other is in Washington, 
D. C. at George Washington University. In both cases, stu- 
dents have sued institutions on the basis that they did not 
get what they went for. They got inferior education in 
relationship to the course; the course was not described as 
it was in fact and that the time, as the Washington plain- 
tiff said, was a complete waste for everybody. There's a 
fascinating footnote in the Connecticut case. This was in 
teacher education. The plaintiff got an A in the course 
and everybody else in • the class got an A. She is suing for 
her tuition, for her expenses in connection with the course, 
and for damages, but she wants to keep the credit and the 
grade, because/ in this case/ it makes a difference in her 
pay scale. 



I believe this whole area of accreditation, eligibility, 
and consumer protection is one of the arenas in which there 
^re a tremendous number of canaries. The problems of 
eligibi:i.ity are not solved. ^ It's quite clear that the old 
order has changed and I think we're in a situation where 
probably there are three factors tftat are going to have to 
be equally taken into account in the eligibility picture. 
And one of them^ rests directly with the states and the 
states* assumption of their responsibilities in licensing, 
chartering, and regulating. The second, which I hope does not 
disappear, is private accreditation. I thfnk it's very 
important and it is critical that the accrediting groups 
and the state agencies work together. And the third, whether 
we like it or not — and here come the federal canaries — is a 
continued involvement of FTC and other federal ag'encies one 
way or another. And don't think I'm just dreaming this up. 
The Orlans report recommends that the FTC rule be applied 
to all higher educational institutions. *Can you imagine 
the University of Illinois having to account for every grad- 
uate in terms of the jobs that he has held, in terms of 
what his s lary is, and to police itself so that no publica- 
tion or recruiting officer from universities will make any 
reference to employment ^whatsoever unless this information • 
is provided. And that's not j'ust dreaming. 

Without going to this extreme I think it is quite clear 
that in the new postsecondary education legislation of 1975 
or 1976, there will be a section on consumer, protect/on 
which will require at least certain basic ->types of informa- 
tion from the institutions to students. And if you doubt 
me, look at HR 3741, the new O'Hara Title IV bill, ^here 
is a very interesting section, and not a wholly unreasonable 
section, at the end of that bill which, even though I sus- 
pect Mr. O'Hara'S proposal on student aid will get rather 
radically changed by the time the bill comes out, I*d be 
willing to bet that the section on consumer protection will 
still be in there and I think it will affect everyone of :; 
you from the standpoints of planning, information gathering, 
and even regulatory oversight.. 



Thank you. 
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'PROBLEMS CLINIC - WHERE DO WE TURN FOR HELP" 

by . 

Panel of Representatives 
from National Resource Organizations: 

Lee Noel, Regionipl Vice President 
American College Testing Program 
Iowa City, Iowa 

E. F. "Tex" Schietinger 
Director of Research 
Southern Regional Education Board 

Atlanta, Georgia ' 



Stephen H. Ivens, Assistant Director 

Southern Regional Office 
College Entrance Examination Board 
^tlanta, Georgia 

Jane Lichtman, Director, NEXUS 
American Association fbr Higher Eclucation 
Washington, D.C. 

Jonathan D. Fife, Associate Director 
ERIC Higher Education Corwmiseion 
Washington, D.C. 



Albert Crambert, Assistant Commissioner 
UvS. Office of Education, Region III 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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^Lee Noel 
Regional. Vice President 
American College Testing Program 
Iowa City, Iowa 



' What does ACT look like on its 16th birthday? Just as 
in 1959, our goal is to 6QAv(i 6tadtnt6, at varioi:|s ages; as 
they make their educational plans and decisions. ^ But over 
the years we have also found new ways to ci!>6Ut kigh ^chooU, 
po^tszaondoAy liUtUiiUoU, ard Q^ducatlonal agonclu in their 
planning and decision making." 

As education needs ha've changed, ACT k(U> changed. We 
have become much more tKan "a testing organization." We 
have ^developed into a small, but complex, organization that 
provides a wide range of services to a great diversity of 
users. Major activities with which ACT is involved include: 

1. ^ The ACT Assessment Program — a guidance-oriented 

assessment program taken by. approximately one 
million students to attend more than 2,500 colleges. 

2. ACT Student Assistance Progi^am — The ACT Student 
Need Analysis Service is designed to assisrt: students 
(400,000 plus, annually) and aid administrators in 
applying for and awarding financial aid for post- 
secondary education. 

3. Contract Services-Governmental (State & Federal ) 
and Educational Agencies — ACT has recently been 
awarded contracts for the development and/or admin- 
istration of systems for such programs as: 

Basic Educational Opportunity Grant (BEOG) 
Program for USOE/HEW. » 



- Medical College Admissions Test (MCAT) for 
the Association of American Me'dical Colleges. 
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- State scholarship programs in Idaho, Iowa, 
Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, and Vermont. 

- Stai:ewide Career Guidance an^ Educational 
Planning Program for all high school 
juniors in South Carolina. 

- Statewide Survey of high school seniors 
in Tennessee td determine their educa- 
tional plans and their financial needs. 

In short, ACT, a private, nonprofit organization, has 
built a vast array of services and expertise which are 
available to address a variety of educational needs. Through 
providing customized responses to specific needs, ACT has 
acquired a national reputation. 
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^ Through thq Southern Regional Education Board — 
the Nation's first interstate compact for higher 
education — educators, government officials, and 
others work together to advahce postsecondary 
education and, ^n so doing, to improve the social 
and economic life of the South. 

Work'ing directly with state governments, 
academic institutions and other concerned agencies, 
SREB, researches and reports on needs, problems 
and developments in higher education; conducts 
cooperative programs to upgrade training in the 
undergraduate,' professional, and technical 
sectors; and serves as fiscal agent and admin- 
istrator in interstate arrangements for regional 
educational services. 

Membership on the Board consists of the 
governor of each state and four other persons, 
one of whom must be a state legislator and one, 
an educator. Its current chairman is David FT.' 
Pryor, Governor of Arkansas. The staff is headed 
byWinfred,L. Godwin, President. 
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The College Entrance^Examination Board is a nonprofit 
membership organization that provides tests and other educa- 
tional services for students, schools, and colleges. The- 
membership is composed. of more than 2,006 colleges, schools, 
school systems, and educational associations.^ 

Through participation in testing programs like the 
Admissions Testing Program (ATP) and the Preliminary Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test/Nat:ional Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test 
(p'SAT/NMSQT) , the College aoard has available a data base 
on over one million graduating high schoQl students each 
year. This dajta base is made available to institutions 
through the Student Search Service to assist them m enroll- 
ment projections, market research, student recruitjnent , 
and so forth. . « - . 

Additionally, the staff of the College Boa'^d conduct 
specialized studies under contract for institutions, systems, 
and states. These studies typically concentrate on the 
transition. of students from secondary school to postsecondary 
opportunity. Studies of student flow, plans and aspirations, 
career 'choice, and financial aid availability are among the 
activities carried out by the College Board upon request. 

In summary, the College Board has a wealth of data and 
expertise available for use by the educational community, 
and I encourage each of you to communicate with gs directly. 
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Jane Lichtmari , 
Director , NEXUS 
Ai^erican Association for 
Higher Education 
Washington , D.C. 
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When a teacher wants to develop a new course or program, 
to v^m^m does he or she turn for tips- on what works and what 
does^t? NEXUS was set up to fill the gap between people 
who know — experienced practitioners — and those who have an 
idea that sounds good, but no expericna^J in how well it works. 



A program of the American Association for Higher Educa- 
tion (AAHE) , NEXUS links people with questions about post- 
secondary - education programs — where to find them, how to, . 
start or improve 'them, how to evaluate them — with experienced 
persons. A few sample inquiries: 

- "Who else has developed effective programs to assist 

Chicano students to read at the twelfth grade 
level?" a. faculty member wants' to know; 

■ . * * 

- "Who knows how I can set up an insurance program to 

cover video-tape equipment v.'hich is shared among ^ 
several institutions?" a university business ^ 
of filter wants to know; v 

- A legislative staff person asks^ "Who can help me 
evaluate whether bilingual teacher training programs 
have been effective?" 

NEXUS has responded to these que?tions with the names 
of individuals who can lend advice based on concrete exper- 
ience developing similar programs. That advice may mean 
greater cost efficiency or it may mean not undertaking a 
program shown to be impractical. 

In the year and a half since NEXUS has been in operation, 
it has assisted 2,340 inquirers. (Inquirers ask an average 
of two questions each.) Of these: 
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-^52% are administrators and staff at colleges and 
universi1;ies; 

15% are faculty members; 

- 15% are students, •prospective students, and 
parents; and, 

- 18% are officials and staff of local, state, and 
federal agencies, foundation and media personnel. 

Since NEXUS began opera^on"^s , . the number of callers has 
increased steadily. This is shown ,7 as follows': ' 



pranuary-June 1974 
July-Decemfoer 1974 
January-June 1975 



468 
721 
1151 



Total (as of 6/30/75) 2340 

In working toward its goal to provide j^rompt service, 
NEXUS responds within forty^eight hours to 70% of the calls 
it receives. At the same time, 90% of NEXUS users indicate 
satisfaction with its services. A more in-depth evaluation 
of the program is being undertaken by an external evaluator. 
This evaluation will be complied in late September, 1975. 
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The Educational Resources Information Center (BWfC) 
Clearinghouse on Higher Education at The George Washington 
University is one of the sixteen ERIC Clearinghouses that 
cover the spectrum of education. Each Clearinghouse is 
responsible for a, given educational level or field of study. 
Taken together/ they form a diverse information network set 
' up to serve the needs of the educational community. 

The Higher Education Clearinghouse is responsible for 
the collection and dissemination of educational information 
in the field of higher education. For the purposes of the 
ERIC system, higher education is defined as education beyond 
" th^ secondary level .that leads to a two- or four-year degree, 
master's degree, or profesaionai degree and includes courses 
and programs designed to enhance or update skills obtained 
in these degree programs* The scope of coverage (!oes not 
include counseling and personnel services, junior and com- 
-iiiuniry colleges, and the education of teachers since these 
are areas designated to other ERIC Clearinghouses. 

fi 

The three main objectives of the Clearinghouse are: 

' - To acquire, select, abstract, and index documents 

that pertain to higher education. .These documents 
are included in the ERlC microfiche collection 
(available at nearly 600 major libraries) and are 
referenced in the monthly bibliographical journal, 
Resources in Education . 

- To index and annotate journal articles that per- 
tain to higher edijcation for the monthly journal. 
Current Index to Journals in Education. 
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- To publish interpretive summaries and selected 

bibliographies on current issues in higher education. 

The success of the Clearinghouse is dependent upon two 
objectives: the ability to quickly identify, collect, and 
cite documents pertaining to higher education and to maxi- 
mize the use of these documents. In order to achieve the 
first objective, the Clearinghouse actively solicits docu- 
ments from all organizations or persons who are writing in 
the field of higher education. The Clearinghouse has given 
attention to the reports, master plans, and research produced 
through the state higher education departments. It is hoped 
that the states as well as all organizations concerned with 
higher education will send to the Clearinghouse any publica- 
tion that they feel would be of interest to others working 
in similar areas. 

To achieve the second objective, maximizing the use of 
the ERIC data base, the Clearinghouse has developed a 
computer-generated bibliographic service. Individuals sub- 
mit Lu the Clearinghouse a statement of their research 
problem and,, for a small fee, the Clearinghouse generates 
a printout bibliography of all the materials related to this 
topic that have been cited in Resources in Education and 
Current Index to Journals in Education . The bibliography 
contains all necessary bibliographic information and a full 
abstract describing the document. Most of the documents 
that appear in Resources in Education are available from 
the ERIC Document Reproduction Service in xerographic or 
microfiche form. 

Because the Clearinghouse han'dles more documents con- 
cerned with higher education than any other organization in 
the country and because it has established linkages with 
the many other major organizations and clectringhouse con*- 
cerned with higher education, the ERIC Clearinghouse oh 
Higher Education is a unique resource of information for 
those perspns who are seeking answers to problems. 

The Clearinghouse welcomes inquiries and has a staff of 
higher education specialists to work with individuals with 
special concerns. It is hoped that more and more people in 
the higher education community will turn to information 
centers such as the ERIC Clearinghouse system in order to - 
form a more rational "base for decision- and policymaking. 
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Albert" Crambert 
Assistant Commissioner 
U. S. Office of Education 



Philadelphia , Pennsylvania 



Region III' 



pur office, Region.irt\ is one of the ten Regional 
Offices of Education' which are field arms of the U. S. Office 
of Education. Regional offices are located in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Atlanta , .Chicago, Dallas, Kansafe City/ 
Denver, San Francisco, and Seattle, each serving a ^a^tlcular 
set of States. Approximately 30% of all Office of Education 
staff, are located in the regional offices. \ 

Regional Offices of Education exercise two general types 
of responsibility. On one hand, they have delegated adminis- 
trative responsibilities in certain programs. In postsecon- 
dary education, for example, the r^ional offices have 
specific authorities in student aid >]^grams, the Hi.jhci. 
Education facilities program, the TRIO orograms, and the 
Guaranteed Student Loan program. On the other hand, regional 
offices have a qeneral responsibility to provide assistance 
to peisons within their regions in any of the programs of, 
the Education Division of HEW. 

The particular situation of the Regional Offices pro- 
vides a number of advantages: 



1. The regional offices usually are more conveniently 
geographically located. 

2. Regional^of f ice staff members tend to have a more 
generalist point of view than is possible for cen- 
tral o^^'ice staff members who usually work only 
within a single program. 

3. - Because they concentrate on a limited geographic 

area, regional office staff members are more likely 
to be aware of conditions and current developments 
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in local areas within their region. 

4. Regional staff have a broad network of contacts 
within the central office. 

5, Most (but not all) major areas of education are 
represented in the regional office, so regional 
office staff can sometimes help to "bridge" various 
areas of education . 

6* The regional 'olffice setting also provides conven- 
ient linkages to other HEW agencies such as Health, 
and to other Departments such as Labor and HUD 
^ Vhose programs impact on education. 

I would like to suggest several specific services which 
Regional Offices of Education can provide to the postsecondary 
education clientele within their regions, in addition to the 
administration of programs under our direct responsibility: 

1. Kegional offices have access to statistical reports 
and other key ^documents . 

2. Many regional offices mainLain the ERIC microfiche 
collection. 

3. Regional office staff can provide general reactions 
and advice at early stages in the preparation of 
applications to centralized OE programs. 

4. .Within the ♦limits of staff time and travel funds, 

regional staff will participate as resource persons 
/ panelists, speakers, etc., at meetings such as this 

one. We welcome opportunities to explain F^ederal 
education programs an^ oml own activities to signi- 
ficant audiences. 

It was a pleasure to be with you this afternoon. 




John Porter, Executive Director 
Alabama Commission on Higher Education 



Patrick McCarthy, Chancellor 
State Board of Higher Education 
Massachusetts 
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STATE AGENCY RELATIONSHIPS 
by Patrick McCarthy 

I've worked in public life or in government, on one side 
or the other, for about fifteen years or most all of my adult 
life. I've worked at various levels. Although I'm a city 
planner by training, I'm kind of a renegade. I've worked 
for mayors; I've worked for the U. N. with the Secretary _ 
General;. I've worked for governors, against governors, beside 
governors, even behind governors. I've also worked for lay 
boards . 

While sitting in my room, I thought about this past of 
mine, wondering -whether a common thread ran through my - 
experiences and interrelationships with the various govern- 
mental activities. 

Before I share my cpnclusions, however, let me make 
ground rules so we are all thinkij^ and talking about the 
same things. First, when I talHjabout an agency like a ^ 
coordinating board or a governing board, there really isn t 
very much that is like it. The important characteristics 
are (1) its limited powers, usually stated in some kind of 
legislation or administrative ruling; (2) its non-political 
base, in the sense that it doesn't have a^ constituency; and 
(3) its restricted clientele, in the political relationship 
it can have to larger power politics/ As officials in these 
agencies, we, by our nature, tend be administrators or 
public managers of bureaucrats rather than politicians. Now 
that doesn't mean we all operate that way. Some people in 
this game are pretty ^od politicians cr. the side, but they 
do it without a base and they do it at great^peril. 

4ast night when thinking about it, I thought, "Well, 
there isn't any right lOr wrong, Z can't give some rules for 
how to operate with cSier agencies that are universally 
applicable, but what I can and would like to share are some 
observations about the nature and the character of the poli- 
tical exercise." 

Let me begin by making one overriding comment! The 
world in wh ich activities take place, the continuum sor t of 
•^rlminic^-hrat ive political world and the basic character of 
agency r e lationships ^in this world will appear over any 
npn'od of tjkfae t o be kaleidoscopic rat her than episodic. 
NOW what (fe I mean by that? Well, subject to dramatic and 
rapid changes with respect to the relationships of one party, 
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one group ^ one set of individuals, even one set of goals and 
objectives, changes can be examined on an almost input-output 
model. They change across the board. For instance, if the 
governorship changes, then there are- shifts back and forth, 
up and down, and all over on the surface. But still, most 
things are still in place and much the same in reality. It 
IS really like turning one of the^e kaleidoscopes around 
and getting a new pattern of colored glasses. If you know 
this, then you be,g<n to know there are some fields ot pre- 
dictability within the world of governmental or interagency 
rielationships which remain the same l^nd vou act accordingly. 
This is where you will find the guidepost to your own con- 
tinued progress in the direction to whatever your under- 
taking is or to whatever you are trying to accomplish. 

The second point I would like to make is that the best 
kind of relationships are symbiotic relationships. I worked 
my way through graduate school by opening a small business 
that I bought from a sage-old guy. I told him I'd never 
been in business before and asked for any ^advice he could 
give.^ He said, "Well, the best advice I can give you is 
that in a good business deal, both people make out." And 
that really is what a symbiosis is in public life and in 
nature. You really should deal with people on the basis of 
not only what they can do for you, but what you can do>^for 
them. If you don't think creatively about it, they will ask 
you for things you really can't do for them, you won't do ^ 
it very well, and it will be a one-way street. 

Sometimes we tend to bind ourselves with our own nomen- 
clature, but for the purpose of conversation and perhaps 
argument, I wish to lay out the following case of characters 
in t-he political process. There are the agencies or insti- 
tutional constituents in education, the universities and 
colleges • Among the entities we must deal with, and hope- 
fully together with, are the political agencies, including 
the executive branch of government. The executive exhibits 
all sorts of characteristics. I never had the tremendous 
luxury of havinjg^a governor^ who was totally for higher educa- 
tion and I've had three governors. I know there have been 
governors* for higher education; I'v^e read about themi I 
have known governors who knew it existed but were neutral; 
and I've known governors who were against higher education. 
All three experiences arc ^Aciting and produce different 
kinds of problems and different kinds of opportunities too, 
if you suffer from masochism. , 

The second political group is the legislature. Oddly 
enough, the legislature is also a non-political group in the 
sense that^ it is a group of people who, in some cases, 
have greater continuity than either the governor or the 
professional staffs of the agencies. At times, some of the 
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legislators have been around longer than the bright young 
. people who are trying to make poliqy for the state and some 
o£^ them are very well-founded in their own set of goals and 
objectives. The last political group is the judiciary, 
which includes the attorney general ' s operation. That's a 
very useful agency relationship. Now, let's go back and 
disctiss/ these groups and. relationships 

Institutional relationships ; If you're going to szi^rx. 
"dealing with "major/' "complex," "sophisticated," "rapidly 
changing,'* "dynamic," institutions, you must understand they 
believe they are unique in both their psyche and their com- 
plex management patterns. If you're going to deal with them, 
you must be able to have real empathy for the problems and 
opportunities by wljich they are driven and to which they are 
attracted. Thi^s-^kes some real thinking. You cannot go at 
your institutions from a^ totally external basis. In my brief 
career, I have seen people attack the institutions from -the 
business point of view. They want to make them "business- 
like." I have seen people attack them from political points 
of view; they've matched that. I've seen superimposed 
bureaucratic draperies and shrouds over institutions, I've 
seen them dolled up in gawdy management angles. Ml these 
things have either worked or not worked — not because of what 
sort of business people were trying to do, but whether or 
^not the 'relationship, or the inference of a relationship- ' , 
with the institution, was a two-way street. It depends upon 
whether or not you were really prepared to adjust what you 
were carrying to the institution to fit some of their aspira- 
tions and some of thei^ patterns to your methodology. If 
you went in with th^t sort of attitude, a lot of good manage- 
ment design is possil^le and it- takes place. 

Executive : Let -us now look at the executive. You have 
a number of problems with the governor's office. The worst 
problem you could Rave is that he is completely unaware thac 
you're there. In the case of the governor, you must begin to 
make him aware th.at you represent some kind of important 
central resource for his part of the political game in the 
state as wexl a^ your own, even if you don't win his love. 
This means that you must think creatively. You. must anti- 
cipate the things he i^ probably going to expect from you 
sometime in the future and have them ready for him. It alsp 
means you must^ stay out of his political way. It is very 
easy for the governor to pick out an educational person or 
and educational institution to run against. And^ in the 
long run, we don't do very well against governors. I could 
pretcy well guarantee that any govtjrnor who Wants to focus 
and concentrate his political activity on any single part of 
higher education is going to win. All we have to do is Iook 
from California back closer to home to discover these things. 
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Legislative;' The legislature is a different matter. 
What are the" expectations of the legislature and how do we 
doal with the legislature? Well, I look at the legislature, 
as a whole, as having a consciousness approximately aj: the 
level of the general public. Deal with the total legisla- 
ture in that sense in terms of what you do for them and how ' 
you do business^with them. However, the various committees 
of the legislature (and different states are organized in 
a different fashion) manifest a very different character for 
the legislature. Joint education committees, for instance, 
tend to expect that the people in agencies (whether they be 
the head of the agency or the people who work for the agen- 
ci^as) will be resource persons and public spokesmen for both 
the positive and negative positions on issues that are being 
argued. They expect you to be there, provide answers, and 
do the kind of home work that their staffs generally are not 
able to. Now, one of the curious things that has happened 
in the last few years is that the legislative committees are 
getting pretty good staffs. They are not numerous, there 
are not a whole lot of people on them, but they're bright, 
intelligent, hardworking, and creative people. Anybody who 
thinks he can deal with the legislative committees in this t 
day and age without giving them sophisticated answers to 
sophisticated questions, is in for a very unpleasant sur- 
prise. However, if you approach the legislature with your 
best presentation of both the neutral and the loaded facts, 
(And let's not kid ourselves, we load our facts when we can I) 
you'll find the legislature will look upon you (perhaps not 
with love) at least with respect and that's the beginning 
of the relationship. The oth^r committee^ in the legisla- 
ture are the ones that deal directly with finance and as a 
rule, really don't want you making a public spectacle about 
the issues. They want you to be truthful with them--that is, 
truthful in a way you may not have been^'in the past. One of 
the things we've done in higher education in the past is 
develop almost on a pencil line certain kinds of freedoms and 
attitudes. These have made possible the building up of this - 
huge higher education enterprise we have. The components 
of this are namely academic freedom on which you shouldn't 
give ground on any condition. A second set of freedoms on 
which I am now being called in to question by the old account- 
ability issue is fiscal freedom and it runs all the way from 
fiscal flexibilities through a total fiscal autonomy. I 
firmly .believe it would not have been possible to build the 
institutions we have had we not had full academic freedom and 
fiscal freedom. 

But I believe the money we are looking for in the future 
is not going to be available to us unless we're abl^^ zo add 
an accountability function to our fiscal freedom. So, rela- 
tionships with the fiscal part of the legislature will really 
depend very strongly on your ability to develop credibility 
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, with respect to what you want and how you use the money once 
you qet it. You must be increasingly susceptible to any 
kind of pressure which comes from scandal, misuse, poor 
judgment, or any of the other public expenditure problems 
agencies have suffered in the past. 

Judicial ; Now why do I mention- the courts? Well, I 
'believe the basic unwritten contract on which higher educa- 
tion depends in its dealings with both the general public 
and 'the world is really very much like the American Constitu- 
tion. It's a simplistic agreement which develops by the 
courts' interpretations. We know it has developed in the 
civil liberties arenas through interpretations frbm the 
courts, but it is going to increasingly develop on the side 
of the fiscal freedom and the right to/do what you want to 
do, when you want to do it, or the right not to do it as 
well. When we go into the seventies and eighties in higher 
education, which means depending . upon the current age 
groups and having to face the difficult issue of cutting back, 
cutting back and still keepinq the educational enterprise 
viable, will make" the quotes terribly, terribly important. 
The attorney general opinions and the court opinions probably 
will make ithe difference in whether or not higher education 
is cut to pieces through attacks on tenure, attacks on fac- 
ulty status, and attacks on the rights to offer programs. 
Consequently, I underline your relationships with the courts 
as being terribly, terribly important. 

There is a whole set of other interagency relationships 
which I call dual relationships, and these are relationships 
with the active agencies with which you do business such as 
the administrative and budget agencies, the agencies Lespon- 
sible for statistics or demography, the agencies that are" 
doing business or passing judgment on licensing, and so 
forth. You should, as agency people, establish two kind$ of 
relationships. First, there should be good, honest, open 
relationships at the top and there should be some kind of 
regular communication whether it be in writing or in person. 
Secondly, you should encourage second and third echelon 
people to develop informal relationships because more business 
is done at the formal level. If you wait for a piece of 
paper to pass through the regular chain of command, nothing 
ever happens. If you have somebody who can call up Henry or 
Joe or Peter and they can swap information at that level, 
your effectiveness will be enhanced tremendously. I think 
you should be aware that it is terribly important to make . 
friends at all levels v/ithin ather agencies. By making 
friends, I don't simply mean seti:ing up a "buddy" relation- 
ship. I mean bringing in people from those outside agencies 
to work with you on joint projects or cooperative projects. 




In turn, you should send your people out to work 'in 
other agencies so they know what happens there too. ,This 
is best done by borrowing and lending people on an informal 
basis as sort of an inservice^ informal education arrange- 
ment. 

Let me say two final things. One is that logic is 
always the best basis on which to carry out your business. 
But remember, logic is almost always defeated by a ihotion 
and a motion is almost always defeated by politics. So, one 
of the things you must do is to work very diligently upon the 
environment to keep the argument and conversation in the 
area of logic. You will not always be able to do that and 
there are two factors that are ideal. One is champion a 
cause that is clearly understood , for you then stand at 
least a 50% chance of winjiing . If you enter into a conver- 
sation where you are fighting for a cause and the other side 
is simply fighting for power, you are going to lose. The 
second thing I want to cover is that you must be vary care- 
ful to see such power situations coming down the road. They 
come from strange places. They come at what I call the 
episodic periods of development of state .government , at be- 
ginnings of new legislative sessions, at the ends of legis- 
lative sessions when reorganization is in the air, or at a 
time when a new governor is coming into office.^ These are 
the times that you will want to be very careful that you 
state the logic of your argument and don't assume that i^: 
is known. If you don't state it, you will end up in an 
emotional contest which will then turn political and you will 
eventually be the loser. I haven't ever seen a group of 
public administrators beat really good politicians. 



Thank you. 



STATE AGENCY RELATIONSHIPS: INCESTUOUS, 
INTERNECINE AND OTHERWISE 



by Jphn Porter 



In order fo determine the range and variety of relation 
ships that state agencies should have, 6ne raust first make 
some important assumptions about the goals of the agency 
and other aspects of „its operations. 

^ It is commonly accepted that the primary goal of coor- 

dinating agencies, such as those ^we are considering, is 

" long-range planning for a system of postseqondary education 
within a state* Planning, of course, becomes an exercise 
in futility if there are no means for implementing these » 
plans ^nd appraising progress towards acceptance of plans 
and achievement of the goals. ^ 

There exists among the states a wide variety of means 
for implementing plans. These range from total control by 
a state agency to a position of limited power — essentially 
that of persuasion in some states. I would argue that no 
matter how much absolute power a given agency possesses, 
it can best carry out its operations through persuasive 
logic, relying on exercise of power only when logic fails 
and emotion and political maneuvering begin to prevail. 

I have given these remarks a descriptive phrase "State 
Agency Relationships - Incestuous, Internecine and Other- 
wise./* I did this to emphasize the positive aspects of the 
'"otherwise" and to dramatize the dangers of the "incestuous" 
and "internecine" relationships. 

In discussing the various relationships, it must be 
recognized that although planning is the primary objective, 
there are other functions that agencies must perform. One 
of the most important is to provide the various elements of 
constituency with accurate, objecti^ve information in a 
timely fashion. The satisfaction of this goal will enor- 
mously enhance the credibility of the -agency and hence/ 
strengthen its position in the process of logical persuasion 

One can analyze in several ways the type of agencies 
with whom relations must be established. Obviously, they 
can be characterized by the specific nMure of the other 
agency or by the benefit that one wishes to achieve from a 
relationship with them. I have chosen to pursue ^he former 
approach. Agencies can be characterized in the most general 
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sense as public (government related) , quasi-public (public 
or partially public stipported but, self governijYg) , and private 
or independent (sometimes reflecting special interest groups) . 
These three types can be further grouped accordingly as their 
domain is over the state, the region, or the nation. Th^ 
following table describes the relationships as follows: 





Public 


Quasi- 
Public 


Private 


State 


A 


B 


C 


Region 


D 


e' 


F 


Nation 


G 


H ' 


I 











A' third dimension could be added to the table indicating 
the primary or secdndary nature of the relationship as it ^ 
relates to (1) the process of planning and implementation 
thereof or (2) a source of information for a recipient of 
informAtiori. Essentially A, state public relationships, 
are primary for our discussion and all others secondary, 
there'fore, I will not fu2;ther complicate the diaglram by 
adding a third dimension. ^ ' 

j 

A . State - Publit?^ Agencies ^ / / ^ 

It is in this category that the most important rela- 
tions — the agencies' relation-ship with the^ pos^tsecondary 
institutions and with the legislature — fall.^. it has often been 
said that state coordinating boards live l^,n a man's land 
between the legislature and the intjLiculons — that7\i.n so 
doing, they arje playing a "no win" game, for to "win" with 
cme side is to "lose" with the other. The agency miast 
develop a position that is respected by both the institutions ^ 
and the legislature to insure that no matter how unpopular 
a position the agency takes, it is received with respect 
for its objectivity and' honesty as it relates to "the state's 
needs. * 

Although this "no man's land" existence very accurately 
describes the .situation in most* instances, it implies an 
adversarial relationship between the. agenci'=^^ and the insti- 
tutions and the agencies and the legislature. I would sug- 
gest th^t the better position should, not be one implying 
an adversarial nature, but more lik^^ a "menage a trois" 
or a three-side love affair. Although it is very difficult 
to mairjtam, such ^ delicate balance is ppssible'. rc:i-pecting 
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the individuality of each eleinent;.-^f the relationship and workinc, 

toward a common good. 

. * Ik 

While on thi^ romantic theme, it is here tha-t the dangers 
of incestuous relationships must be .mentioned . ^n xncestuous 
relationship is one between parties related by a degree for- 
bidden by custom or law. ^his is another way of saying that 
the state coordinating agi^ricy must refract the needs of the 
s'tat^ as indicated by institutional naedsy but should not be 
simultaneously viewed by the legislature a^ being the lackey 
of thG institutions individually and/or coiM^ctively. The 
same reasoning obviously holds for the converge ^relationship 
with the legislature, as it would affect the estfeem with 
which the agency is held in the eyes of the institution 
subsequently, the cooperation and support that the institu- 
tions would provide. / 

The of ten overlooked relationship in the sta±e level 
analysis of the agencies' relationships is the one which is 
probably most obvious^-^with the executive office. State 
coordinating agenci^ can provide much information and 
service to the executive office ^^nd clearly the agency must 
be the source to whom the executive office tupns for assis- 
tance on matters relating to postsecondary edycation in the 
state. 

Thus, if we' ret/rn reluctantly to the "no man's land" 
analogy, it inusO^ be extended in dim^nsijbn — the agency exists 
in t*ie center 6f^ an equilateral triangle — equidistant from 
the three corners represented by the executive, legislative, 
and institutional interests^. There is not much room to 
wiggle* To deviate towards one corner is to move further 
from the others and hence, to lose the resp^e^, support, or 
influence as the case may be with the oth^ two elements. 

The three previous public relationships at the sLate 
level are obviously of primary importance. All -others are, 
in essence, of a second.ary nature. Foir your consideration, 
I»will simply list a number of state level public relation- 
ships which will be valuable : ■ ^ ^ 

r 

(1) State board of education (i.e., elementary/secondary 
pnhlic schools), (2) attorney general's office, (3) licensing 
and accrediting boaifd, (4) state developirrcnt office (state 
planning board), (5) archives and history, (6) regional 
planning off ices , (7) public health department, (8) consumer 
protection office, and (9) public television system.- c 
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State Level - Quasi-Public Agencies 

At the state level, there exist few quasi-public agen- 
cies other than postsecondary educfation consortia. A close 
relationship with these consortia can be very helpful for 
planning purposes, particularly since they provide one of 
the best means for promoting cooperative ventures betw::en 
the private and public sectors.' 



C. State Level - Individual or Private Groups 

There are a number of such agencies wf^th whom a cooper- 
ative relationship will be beneficial. Again, I will list 
some of these for your consideration: (1) Sta'te NEA affil- 
iate, (2) bar association, (3) medical association, (4) 
citizens special interest group relating tQ, education , 
(5) chamber of commerce, (6) organized labor, and (7) media. 



D. Regional - Publi c 

In the regional area, there are obviously no public 
agencies. 

E . Regional - Quasi-Public 

Of the quasi-public, .the agencies for regiona.l compacts < 
are extremely important. By this, of course, I mean SREB, 
WICHE, etc. I could dwell at great length over the benefits 
of the SREB relationship, but time does not permit and many 
of you are members of SREB or a similar agency in your 
region. For planning purposes, regional agencies can provide 
comparative data on almost any subject far faster than can 
the national or federal agencies. They also. provide a 
valuable means for the sharing of, programs and facilities 
among the member states. The sharing of programs eitner 
through contract relations or through a no -cost means such 
as SREB's Academic Common Market has potential benefits that 
are just now being felt in reducing the pressures for the 
creation of expensive progran\s in every state. 

F . RegionaX " Private or Individual 

The most important and perhaps only relationship here ^ 
is with the regional accrediting agency. Since Dr. Millara 
has already spoken on this point, I will not pursue it other 
then to emphasize that it is an extremely important, ana 
sometimes delicate, one. 



G. National - Public 



At the national level, the Office of Education is the 
obvious primary agency with which relations arc established. 
The breadth and depth of the relationships will depend, on 
a large measure, on those federal functions that the indi- 
vidual state agency has been assigned. There are many other 
agencies that can aid a state coordinating agancy in, its 
^planning and research including NSP, NIH, Department of 
Labor, Department of Commerce, and others • The congressional 
delegation is of extreme importance, as are the various com-- ' 
mittees and-^their professional staffs. 



H. National - Quasi-Public 

On the quasi-public organizations at the, national level, 
ECS, the co-sponsor o£ this project, is the preeminent 
organization. The value of this organization and the impor- 
tance of individual relations is self-evident and cannot be 
J:oo strongly emphasized. I would encourage all of you who 
have not benefited from the resources of ECS to do so to 
the fullest extent. 



I . National - Private 

Although SHEEO is basically private in nature, with its 
close relationship to ECS, it is almost in the quasi-public 
category. Most of what I have said about ECS applies equally 
to SHEEO. Because of its private or individual aspects, it 
has certain advantages and opportunities not available to 
ECS and I would likewise encourage you to strengthen your 
relationship with SHEEO. 

There are a whole host of national organizations that 
are strictly private in the same context that I have been 
using it up to now. Most of these are located at One Dupont 
Circle and the list is he^ided up by ACE, but includes all 
organizations representing the various types and categories 
of institutions, disciplines , and professions. Relationships 
with these agencies will be occasional rather than frequent 
and the most important aspect of relationships with these 
agencies is the detailed knowledge of who they are and what 
services and information they can provide. 

Now, another note of warning--beware of internecine ^^x^ 
relationships — those that can be mutually destructive — this; 
of course, is almost the opposite of the incestuous note 
mentioned above. The temptation may arise — perhaps all tor 
frequently — to become involved in a dispute or conflict witn 
an agency, particularly at the state level, whose relationship 
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is basically secondaj^y in nature; the consequences of this, 
however, can seriously jeopardize your primary state rela- 
tionships,^ These differences can frequently be unavoided, 
but if entered into, it should be with the conviction that 
such is necessary for the accomplishment of the primary 
goals — planning for the best system of postsecondary educa- 
tion possible in the state and the implementation oi those 
plans. 



> 
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DEALING WITH DWINDLING RESOURCES 



i . ■ 

The title assigned to the module of this in-service 
workshop for state-level staff in postsecondary education for 
which this paper is to be a discussion base, effectively 
poses one side of the sur\jival struggle that operating post- 
secondary educational institutions are facing today and 
likely will face for some time to come. Ways for "dealing 
with dwindling resources" need to be found if these institu- 
tions are to cohtinue to exist as we now know them; but it 
is nost just the dwindling of new resources that represents 
the~d7allengQ of the times. Other factors addyo create the 
crisis of survival now becoming a subject of considerate 
attention and' study. Since this paper is to deal with an 
emerging response that -some postsecondary educators are 
directing toward the crisis, that is, regionalism and region- 
alization, a brief review of the several factors contributing 
to the survival concerns of a growing list of postsecondary 
institutions of different types (schools, colleges, and 
universities) can serve as a useful introduction. 

The Crisis of Survival 

Knowledge that colleges and universities today are 
wrestlingwith conditions quite different from those of the 
fabulous 50s and strident 60s and thaf new responses are 
needed is spreading beyond the interests of ^^^/^JJ^^^JJ^^. 
directly involved. It is of such seriousness as to attract 
the notice of the public press as well Last "^^f.^^^,.. 
Pittsburgh Gazette carried a three-part series on the subject 
and detailed xn co nsiderable length how different colleges 
and universities were establishing new practices to handle 
^Kei^g^Swing difficulties, i When Chei^ Sied'tiaf 
The Hew nop .-L.inn in Higher Education , ^ many belVeyed that 
on!y the privately controlled institut ions were in trouble 
because they lacked the backstop support of a public consti- 
tuency. But continuing observations made clear that the 
tSSS ahead were to be faced by postsecQndary institutions 



■^ Pittsburgh Gazette , May 13-15, 1975 

2e. F. Cheit, The New Depression in Higher Education . 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1971. 
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in general because all would be affected by the "End of 
College Boom. 

Volumes have been and are' being written on the nature 
and causes of the crisis that are forcing change in post- 
secondary education; there is no need to reviev/ them in 
detail for workshop participants here. Note needs to be 
taken, however, that ^e causes include more than just the 
prospects of a decline in growth — the cause given most atten- 
tion in the literature of the day. In its analysis of "the 
problem" presented by the Board of Trustees of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement, of Teaching, the "collegiate 
sector" of postsecondary education, that is, higher educa- 
tion, is described a6, . . undergoing the greatest over- 
all and long-run rate of decline in its growth pattern in 
all of its history,"^ and suggests xzhrougiiout its discussion 
that the difficulties flow predominately ^rom that fact. 
Leslie and Miller ^^similarly place primary focus on probable 
enrollment statistics as generating the conditions pf 
"steady state" and the troublesome accommodations colleges 
will need to make during the last quarter of the century to 
adjust to it. 

There can be no doubt that the leveling off of the 
college-age population (18-21 year olds) wi;Ll have serious 
and lasting impact on postsecondary educational institutions, 
especially colleges and universities. But there is more to 
cause concern than is evident in the population statistics 
alone. The fouadation for the body of this paper must be 
that it speaks to the broad spectrum of causality of the 
crisis and it is essential, therefore, that at least two 
other forces be noted. One of these is basic, but clearly 
independent of the difficulties generated by the dropping 
college-age population; it is the softening status of ad- 
vanced learning in the American society's value construct. 
The other is a derivative factor and relates to both the 
dropping college-age population and the apparent diminishing 
public esteem of a college education; it is the prospect of 
continuing decline in support, bWih material and psychic, 
that colleges can attract in the foreseeable future. 



^E. B. Fiske, "End of College Boom.*' The New York Times , 
November 11/ 1974, p. 39. 

^Carnegie Foundation for Advancement of Teaching, More 
Than Survival: Prospects for Higher Education in a Period 
of Uncertainty . San Francisco, Calif.: Jossey-Bass/ 1975, p. 1 

i ' ^L. L. Leslie and H. F. Miller, Jr.,. Higher Education 
^d the Steady State . E^IC/Higher Education Research Report 
No. 4, Washington, D. C. : American Association for Higher 
Education, 1974. 
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Dropping Public Esteem 

There are measures more direct and vaJL;.d than public 
opinion polls by which one can judge the vBlue attached to 
a given enterprise, but a reference to the pQlls can serve 
as a start. , According to recent reports of the pollsters, 
education, in general, and higher education, in particular, are 
losing public favor. 

But other evidence speaks as loudly as the polls. ^^ 
Among such evidence is the report from New York St^e th^t 
the proportion of college graduates going on to further 
education dropped this past year to reverse a consistent 
climb each year for over a decade. Also indicative is the 
increasing questioning, if not actually hostile, press 
being given these days to higher education. Consider, for 
example, the two feature stories in the influential' editor- 
ial section of the Sunday Washington Post this past week. 
James 0' Toole authored a lengthy article entitled sugges- 
tively. "Too Much Education for the Job." It ran prominently 
along with another by Bruce Johnson entitled "Degrees W\Ui- 
out Jobs: Anxiety on One Campus. "° And any higher educa- 
tionists who would tend to downplay the significance of such 
press reports do so at their own peril, for many authors 
carry strong credentials. 0' Toole is on the faculty of the 
Graduate School of Business, University of Southe^rn California, 
and Johnson is a 1972 graduate of the University of Washington 
and a graduate student in journalism at the University of 
Minnesota. 

Also to be viewed as evidence that higher education 
faces troubles beyond a simple possible diminution of 
enrollment is the rising tide of demand for a greater 
accountability from colleges and universities. Gubernatorial 
of^=ices, legislatures, state-level boards and commissions-- 
all are demanding longer and stronger reports from operating 
institutions that speak to their effectiveness , that is 
qualitative and quantitative attainment of their claims m 
instruction, public service and research; moreover, they 
ask also for evidence that " institutions hold firmly to con- 
siderations of efficiency , that is wise and careful action 
to minimize resources used while seeking maximum effective 
achievement of their institutional goals. » 




as a 

now typically ^ t*. 

tation, and public acceptance of the concept. It is 



^ James 0' Toole, "Too Much Education for the Job and 
Bruce Johnson "Degrees Without Jobs: Anxiety on One Campus , 
The Washington Post, Sunday, May 1, 1975. ^ I 
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extending not only beyond the old view of traditional 
colleges and universities to the broader one of postsecon- 
dary education now nearly made universal by the language of 
the Federal Higher Education Amendments of 1972, but even 
more widely to include any situation or structure which 
provides a component for the further education or training 
of the adult learner. The term "communiversity recently 
has emerged in the literature with several meanings partially 
suggestive of its full impact given to it; some writers / 
this one included, see it becoming an ultimate coalition of 
all educational components and this can lead us to see 
some new possibilities in the rising interest in regiona''- 
ism ir the several states. Most of the evidentiary refer- 
ences m this paper relate to the "collegic-te" sector of 
postsecondary education; that is (1) because so little data 
are available on the non-Collegiate and (2) most disC:bssions 
of sharing (i.e., consortia-regionalism) view the matter as 
essentially invalving only public and private resources 
(CUPIR) . The fact is that sharing and regionalism is coming 
to include much more — coimnuniversity I This concept will be 
developed further in the concluding section of this paper. 

Diminishing Fiscal Support 

The opening paragraph of this paper placed emphasis on 
need to cope with dwindling new resources. This was delib- 
erate to make more dramatic the point that cs new resources 
for postsecondary education, in general, and for the col- 
legiate sector especially, decrease, the pressure and 
absolute necessity for wise use of old, that is, existing , 
resources become simultaneously more obvious and more com- 
pelling to the future continuation of operations and main- 
'tenance of reasonable levels of quality. 

Evidence of the decline in new resources to support 
college and university operations is clear and growing. Again, 
only minimal documentation of this point is needed here. The 
decline is in the rates of increase from earlier years; but 
clearly the "Golden Age" is past. 

Sharpest insight with the import of the decline in 
support provided for higher education is seen in measures 
that relate it to the total civic^ enterprise at federal and 
state levels. According to the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, "The percentage of the GNP spent on 
higher education (not including captial construction and 



^S. V. Martorana and Eileen Kuhns, "Communiversity : 
New Challenge to the Community College." Accepted by Change 
Magazine for publication, Fa]l, 1975. 
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certain other accounts) doubled from 1960 to 1972— from 1.1 
to 2,2 percent, but it fell to 2.1 percent by 1975. "'^ , And 
colleges and universities are not doing well in competing 
with other governmental services of the states either. 
Glenny and Kidder report that, nationwide, total state 
appropUations for institutions of higher education as a 
percentage of total state general revenue rose from J1.24 
in 1963 to 14.66 in 1971, but fell to 14.26 m 1973. 

. A + B +'C = Crisis for Survival 

That, then, is the more complete, basis for sensing that 
higher education needs now more than/ever to marshal its 
creative capabilities to save itsel#. The basic challenge 
is to higher education as an enterprise is to reestablish 
Its historic and recently held public esteem . In their dis- 
cussion of the parallels between higher education and other 
social enterprises which display the phenomenon of trans- 
verse progression" in their growth patterns, Leslie and 
Miller ask and answer the critical question. What is it 
that such systems must have in common to fit the transverse 
progression model? functions performed by s uch a system 

Lst be ea:sential to the total social systi-m.'xu And later, 
they caution against an overly optimistic view of the future 
of colleges and universities, " . . .we have also tried to 
Convey the notion that it is the higher education function, 
not specific kinds of institutions, that exn iPits_trans- 
verse progression . "^^ 

One can argue that higher education, as ^"/^?f^tial 
soeial function, is secure, as indeed Leslie and Miller do. 
but if this is done in ways that in effect f^troy the 
integrity of higher education as it has evolved in. this 
country an d now known, the question can be raised: Was it-- 
Slgher education-reallx the essential function?" I" o^her 
wordl if the functions of instruction , re search , and public 
.r. ^hi- ^FItl^lly -essential tunctI3Hpnd not^^tH^ 
Ulnff on to the society by a coordinated, coherent system, 
these functions will exhibit transverse progression , not 
hiShlr eSSca?io n . Indeed, the potential disintegration of 

^Carnegie Foundation for Advancement of Teaching, o£. 
cit . , p. 2 . 

^Lyman A. Glenny and James R. Kidder, ^^ate Tax Support 

ii^n-Higher EduJ;tion, University of California, 1972, p. 17, 

^°Leslie and Miller, o£. cit., p. 20 
11. 



"Ibid. , p. 49. 
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the academic enterprise (colleges, schools, uitlversitdes) 
into a disparate array of instructional "delivery systems," 
separate research institutes, and various public service 
agencies has already been noted elsewhere, ^ 

Higher education, if it is to survive intact, ^eeds to 
reestablish its essential character as an integral societal 
function and to do this, it must respond not only to the 
lower enrollments, but to other expectations of the public 
as well. Among these expectations is a continued effec- 
tiveness with a greater efficiency. How to do this is, of 
course, the reaT and serious questioh. 

» 

plf No (or Fewer) Mew Resources: The Old Must Do 

One step to consider is to make the most of the re- 
sources at hand. The supporting constituencies expect 
this; if the colleges and universities react cons cructively 
to the expectation, some recapturing of public confidence 
can result. Beyond this public relations purpose, however, 
lies the stark fact that if the future- prospect for higher 
education is a continuation of recent moves by public 
sources at all levels (^federal, state, and .local), as well 
as private constituencies^ to slow down provisions of new 
support for higher education, colleges and universities 
must find ways and means to make the resources they 
already have stretch furth'er. At first, this may create 
tensions and some new problems. In the long ru1i, however, 
it may be found as enlightened action, for, as is now 
generally accepted in higher education •throughout the coun- 
try, some expansior^ is expected to occur into the early 
80s, but relatively little growth after tliat for the rest 
of this century. If colleges and universities can "get 
over the hump," so to speak, the long run challenge will be 
to maximize use of existing resources which will be more 
than necessary if earlier norms of determining need are 
retained. That time may well be the golden era for irrprove- 
ment of the quality of postsecondary education as the 50s 
and 60s were for expanding the quantity of opportunity for 
many other thousands of persons at this level of study. 

Let us look at the existing resources that we are 
talking about. Most 6bvious to the layman and typical state 
budget examiners view is the investment the american people 
have put into the capital plant for higher education. 

\ V 

<~ 

^^For example, Eileen Kuhns and S. V. Xartor^iia, "Of 
Time and Modules: The Organization of Instruction," Journd 
of Higher Education XLV, 6 June 1974, 4 30-440 and Ashby,^^ 
Eric, ^'The Structure of Higher Education: A World View." 
AGB Reports 8 (May- June 1973) . 
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Aocording'to a nationwide inventory conducted in the Fall 
T^TT^lT the 3 019 higher education- institutions possessed 
lL'!tLte^l's'll^ gross square feet of build -gs to 
accommodate 7.4 illliSn FTE students. Of the total gross 
™2p:rted, approximately two-thirds was in PUbl.c and . 
nn*-- third in private institutions. Of special interest 1:0 
a concern Si all good existing resources be used, 1 at all 

SgLfrrSporiion of the gross space r^^^ 

"ien^w^f (? !3"SrilnS)1ran^:Slrur^ Jhe Private insti- 
JuSIons 16.5 percent). Again the ^^aest ions most perti 
nent to the discussions - in this paper are: Can al^ that 
Snace be put to good use in higher education? If so, how? 
If any is good a?d available but not used, waste may be 
LhhSL if such non-use exists when simultaneously alter- 
nliive ;cUon ?owa?S new construction or renewal is under- 
^J^r-arcrrenrinflated costs ^-teb^^bp^us I 

-lluSiSn^ -S'cfncernTng-tS^^ 

TS;>y SfldTnSf lib^o5fto??^Ld"sS SSi^P^eir^nd so on, 

iittS points 'clear, so need not ^ be belabored. 

The most essential as well as most ^^^^ly 'resource 
available for higher education, however, must not be passed 
Sv^r it is the faculty and suppprting personnel to the 
over; it is tne j.ci^u±^y nnblic service functions of 
instruction, research, and public J^rv^^^ . ^^^,3 (faculty ' 
higher education .Over a million p ^^^^^^^ ^ 

and other professional ^tatu an secure the mpre 

time faculty are in the collegiate sector ^.^^ 
0.1,, in million students enrolled. Again, i.ouyi»Y « 

According to the AAUP, 14 5 |ilii2n ^^^p^nsation arid 

^„^t!;rr^i"5 bl4]on"fro:ed\o othe/sta,f for compensation 
and %o supplies. 




IS^AUP Bulletin, "Hard Times: Report on the Economic 
Status SFThe profession," 60, 2, Summer, June 1974 , p. 189, 
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Once again, we must ask', how. can all chis specialized 
talent be utilized for the betterment of society through 
higher education? Clearly/ some new ways to manage resource 
allocations seems in order. Before turning to a discussion 
of regionalism as one approach, some of the dilemmas raised 
by any suggestion of a coordinated approach to resource 
allocation need to be mentioned. 



Resource Use Coordination f Five Dilemmas and Two 
Spectre- Illusions 

The general picture in higher education, ''then, is one 
in which for some time, existing rather than new resources 
will Aeed to support the enterprise. New resources will 
likejiy continue to dwindle; perhaps even v-he acquisition 
of iiew fiscal support sufficient to maintain the existing 
**r^ources of 'personnel and facilities will be difficult. 
IfV then, more effective and efficient use of existing 
resources (personnel and material) may be a necessary and 
desirable response, some way is needed to decide what 
existing resources will be called upon to bear added bur- 
dens, what ones can continue to serve as now, and what 
ones, if any, are to be discarded as no longer defensible. 
In other words: What do we save and use to support higher 
education in the decades ahead and what do we throw away? 
An<3^ when the decisions are reached on the question, how 
can they be implemented? 

In all fifty states, that is the question confronting 
persons who seek and are responsible for allocations of 
resources for higher education today. Ideally, it should 
be resolved with maximum preservation of what are the best 
and most needed resources with maximum conservation of 
scarce new resource:^, and very importantly, v;ith maximum 
preservation (a) of the traditional values of higher educa- 
tion and (b) of the humane treatment of social organizations/ 
and of individual persons in them. Faced with such criteriva, 
the task before resource use coordinators becomes formid- 
able, indeed. Five dilemmas appear that so far have evaded 
satisfactory handling; space permits only a mere mention of 
each . 

The first is the traditidn in higher education of 
institutional autonomy. Since the resources available for 
education are held not by a single auspice in any state,, 
but by at least two types of auspices, one publicly, the other 
privately maintained, whejjier the several auspices should 
come together voluntarily >Dr be brought^ together by some ■ ' 
official direction continues to be a *buzzlemenr" to all 
concerned. Getting the owners together^, then, is a first 
essential/ but very hard objective to attain. Should it be 
"on call" or by "spontaneous" convention? 
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Second; decisions need to be made, hut how?* Coi>sensuS; 
majority vote, edict? Each has its advantages but disadvan- 
tages, too. So far, no clear conclusion to support any one 
choice is at hand. ' j 

Third, decision implementation is awkward. Critical 
to this in any educational enterprise is the positive par- 
ticipation of faculty and supporting professional staff. 
In. an age of expanding collective bargaining, this may be 
increasingly hard to get. 

Fourth, what about staff needed to do the work. of the 
\resource allocators? Should it; be of volunteers from 
operating, segments of the enterprise and institutions or a 
corps of professionals autonomous and separately supported? 

And fifth, resourcesi'^ (other than personnel just men- 
tioned) are needed to support the function. Should some 
existing resources be diverted to this new function? Can 
this be done? Or, can and should a case be made for use 
of some of the scarce new resources, to be used for this 
purpose? 

Two Spectre-Illusions 

Actuallyy there are two extremes to the position that 
can be taken on the foregoing questions. Each presents a 
kind of spectre-illusion that haunts many in higher educa^- 
tion today and causes -a quest for some workable, middle- 
ground view, . On t-he one hand, there is the spectre- 
illusion of a heavy-handed officialdom taking over control 
of higher education and setting for it not only the ./^sources 
it will use, but also the broad policies to govern it. On 
the other hand, there is spectre-illusion of the use of the 
"market model" to redistribute resources, and m the claim 
of advocates of this approach, to preserve the autonomy of 
institutions of advanced study. ^ , 

Why are these possibilities labeled in this paper 
as spectre-illusions? Because N EITHER extreme position can 
present convincing evidence that it is the likely model for 
general adoption throughout the States. Proponents of the 
centralization of control as well as coordination of post- 
secondary education are confronted with the growing strength 
of the proprietary sector (which practically and by aefini- 
tion cannot be controlled integrally with the others/; with 
the spreading federal and st^ite practice of funamg Signer 
education through direct gr/Tnts to students; and v:th the 
demands (sometimes successfil) of faculties and aamir.istra- 
tions of campuses of collectivized systems for more ^utonomy 
■ in their operations. Note, for example, the recommendations 
of the recently released <;ovei:nor's Conunission on Education 
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in Maryland; it recommends autonomy from the system and 
separate constitutional boards of control for the several 
state colleges and- for the Eastern Shore Campus of the 
University of Maryland. ^ Proponents of the ''market model," 
chief among them Frank Newman, through the first and second 
reports to the Secretary of the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and W^f are^', are faced with the fact that *all 
but four states now have acted to establish a "1202 Com- 
mission" to carry on "comprehensive statewide planning" under 
provisions of Federal Public Law 92-318 (Higher Education 
Amendment of 1972) , that several states in recent years 
have put all public higher education under statewide gov- 
erning boards, and that officials of state government and 
the governors and legislatures are expressing yearly more 
interest in direct intervention into the conducts of 
higher education. 

Regionalism in higher eduation is emerging evidently 
as a move toward a middle-ground position in state-level 
coordination and planning for higher education. It pre- 
sents some interesting positive possibilities to escape 
both spectre-illusion of monolithic, centralized, state- 
wide control and a mad market model. It suggests, more- 
over, the start toward manageable methods for resolving 
the five dilemmas to resource use allocation that were 
presented above. 



Regionalism Within Statewide Plannirg 

Just what are regionalism and regionalization and v^at 
is the status of development of .these notipns in higher 
education in this country? For the past year and a half, 
Gary McGuire, a research assistant, and I in the Center for 
the Study of Higher Education/Pennsylvania State Lniversity, 
have been probing this question. With the cooperation of 
the members of SHEEO the results of a nationwide study is 
now going to press and will be published by the Center for 
the Study of Higher Education/Pennsylvania State University. 
Time and space permits giving only some Highlight findings 
here. 



Governor's Study Commission on Structure and Gover- 
nance of Education for Maryland. Final Report of the 
Governor *s Commission on Education . Baltimore , Maryland : 
The Commission, 1975, pp. 26-27. 

1 7 

Report on Higher Education . Washington, D. C. . 
Dept. c^f Health, Education, and Welfare, 1971 and The 
Second Newman Report: National Policy and Higher Education , 
Cambridge, Mass.: The MIT Press, 1975. 
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For purposes of our study, we define regionalism as 
that view of' a geographic sub-section of a state (or of 
several adjoining states), v/hich considers all (or a number) 
of the postsecondary educational components collectively 
and seeks to establish a coordinated relationship of their 
goals, programs, and/or resources. That is the idea, the 
concept; regionalization is then simply the acts or pro- 
cesses by. which the concept is put into practice; the 
implementation of r-qionalism is regionalization. It is 
manifested, obvic in some form of interinstitutional , 

cooperative arrangtiment . 

For purposes of our study, however, we attached another 
criterion for inclusion of interinstitutional arrangements 
into the counts of practice we wanted to describe; it was 
that the regional arrangement be one that was officially 
recognized by an authoritative agency in the state. This 
could be, naturally, the Governor or Legislature by execu- 
tive action or statute, or a state-level coordinating or 
governing board responsible for postsecondary education in 
whole or in part in the state. 

This matter of official recognition is important, for 
it is a way to separate the concept of regionalism as^an 
aspect of statewide planning and coordination of post ^ 
secondary education from the more general phenomenon o.l 
consortia which are more typically ad hoc, voluntary., 
interinstitutional arrangements. These merit attention 
because (1) they are, in some sense, forerunners of regional- 
ism, (2) because they are, in some cases, coming ^"^o the 
process of recognized, official regionalism, and (3) because 
they provide already some basis of experience "^^J^^^^ 
officials considering regionalism can profit. Identifica 
tion and preliminary examination of these consortia dates 
back now nearly twenty years, ^-^ but in recent f ^^S ' the 
oerson most directly following this development is Lewis 
D! la?te?Ion," headquartered in the AAHE. For several years, 

he has produced an annual count of ^ o^"^^!!^ °^^^"t^^^h i ^Is 
sortiums The 1975 count is 106. But, as he says, this is 
SnS a small glimpse of the interinstitutional connections 
emerging throughout the land: 

Numbers at best only tell a part of the 
cooperative movement. In the past two years 
new areas are receiving increased attention 
such as among community colleges, in continuing 



l^s. V. Martorana, James Messersmith, ,^f,^";;2^^ . . „ 
Nelson, Cooperative Proiect^Amon^^ 
Circui;r-li3t^Wrur~sTVept. of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. : GPO, 19bi.. 
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education in medical and health programs, 
in military programs, in theology and in the 
arts. Two trends to observe in the future 
will be: the movement to state regionaliza- 
tion where it becomes increasingly difficult 
to distinguish between voluntary and statutory 
systems; and 'a broadening of the base of 
participation to include th^ full range of 
the postsecondary community and related 
community/regional agencies in cooperative 
arrangements . 19 

In passing, ^one should note for the record that the 
achievements of consortia to date are not very impressive. 
Franklin Patterson (no relation to Lew, I'm told) paints a 
dim view of their attainments as contrasted to their aspira- 
tions in a book-length treatment entitled Colleges in 
Consort: Institutional Cooperation through Consortia . 

But McGuire and I discovered muchjf stronger interest and 
action in regionalism and regionalization than we expected 
to discover. Here only a few highlights from the study can 
be reported, for time and space are limited. The full 
report will be published by the Pennsylvania St^te Univer- 
sity, Center for the Study of Higher Education. - 

We discovered that regionalism and regionalization in 
the several states has progressed way beyond what we ex- 
Dected to find. Thirty-one states have embarked or are in 
advanced stages of study of regionalizing postsecondary 
education in their states. And these thirty-one states 
have forty-seven different patterns of regionalization than 
the number of states that were reporting because in some 
states there are two or more officially recognized plans. 
That may he surprising at the start, but on further exam- 
ination, it is not surprising. For example, in New York 
State the Board of Regents has a plan officially recognized 
for regionalization of postsecondary education in public, 
private, and proprietary postsecondary educational resources 
since the Regents is an official body, that plan obviously 
has an official status. Also in the state of New York, 



^^Lewis D. Patterson, 1975 Consortium Directory , 
Washington, D. C. : AAHE, 1975, p. v. 

^^Franklin Patterson, Colleges in Consor t, San 
Francisco, Calif.: Jossey-B=iss , 1975. 

2^S. V. Martorana and Gary McGuire, Regionalism and 
State wide Coordination of Postsecondary Education (A pre- 
liminary report of a continuing study). University Park, 
Penn.: Pennsylvania State University, Center for tne Stud 
of Higher Education (forthcoming) . 
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however, the State University New York, wViich is the 
state umbrella organization for, public higher education 
out-sidG of New York City, has a reqionalization plan which 
it is seeking to effect. This also has an official status 
because it is under the aegis of the. Board of Trustees of^ 
the State University of New York. One should empha. ize 
there is some attempt at coordination going oh between 
those two officially endorsed plans which is, as yet, 
rather amorphous; in the interim, the two plans for region- 
alization need to be recognized in any report that pretends 
to describe the status of the development of this new educa- 
tional moyement in the counti^ at this time. 

Seven states have moved Xnto regionalizanion by virtue 
of an enabling statutory action. Now that is indicative, 
we think, of the seriousness by which this matter is being 
viewed in these states and it may be, again, an indication 
of things to come. In the other states it has come about: 
as already indicated by administrative action of those 
agencies that have some authority of law behind them. iMore 
information about such topics as their staffing patterns, 
mechanisms for policy formation, and modes of financing are 
covered in the report. Most of the regional designs, as 
ye'., do not have fully developed central coordinating or 
executive staffs. But a number of them do. ^11 have some 
form or mechanism for arriving at policy and guiding 9pera- 
tions, and all that survive, of course, must some way or 
another be financed. Together they suggest a portentous 
and fascinating possibility for a new era in American post- 
secondary education. 



Conclusion 

Several questions seem to flow from the results of the 
regionalism study that have quite direct import to the pur- 
poses and interest of this conference speciiically and to 
the question of coordination of a state's enterprise in 
postsecondary education as an approach to conserving scarce 
resources while, hopefully improving public service in 
both effectiveness and efficiency terms. The questions bea^.^ 
broadly; on the structure, programming, and staffing o^ post 
secondary education as well as the way it is to be financed. 
Th^y include also: Is this development—regionalism— a 
manifestation of what by some is coming to be termed ^ 
"coiamuniversity"22 or '^communiversity education"?^^ Simpxy 

^^Samuel B. Gould, Today ^s Academic Conditio n. New ^ 
York: McGrav/-Hill, 197X. 

^^3. V. Martorana and Eileen Kuhns, ^'CCiTjnuniversity 
Educdtion. A Xew Challenge to the Community Colluc^e," 
Chanq^.^ (forthcoming) . 
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put, this concept envisions a mechanism that will bring 
about, in a region/ an organizational arrangement of all of 
the community- focused educational components that are 
present — public, private, industrially-based, those based 
in religious and cultural institutions and centers, and 
whatever else that exists can be interrelated into the 
educational service for a "Learning Society," So, I closw 
with a reminder that if we are going to talk about dwindlinv; 
resources, if "survival through sharing" is to be a viable 
concept, it will be necessary to recognize that the basic 
problem is not just dollars, but also recapturing public 
esteem. One of the ques*tions the public is asking is: ^ 
How well can we use the resources that are already at hand, 
regardless of whether these* are public or private, in our 
direct control or not, or formally or informally identified 
with schools and colleges? The' challenge m the question 
is whether postsecondary educational leadership can bring 
these all to bear in the public interest. 

And finally, one must ask, is regionalisTn officially 
now and operationally perhaps soon coming to be recognized 
as the way of the future in statewide planning and coor- 
dination? 
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PROBLEMS AND ISSUES RELATED TO LEGISLATIVE 
PROCESS: THE STATE DIMENSION 



Thank you, Mr. Bittenb^nder , and my fellow panelists. 

•It seems to me that some time agc^'^ere was a show on 
the air for a long period of time called "Ev and Jerry." 
i'm beginning to think, Hunter, that due to the bulk of the 
panels we've been sharing, perhaps we ought to bill our- 
selves as "Jeanette and Hunter." And I guess since you've 
drawn second spot, you can react to what I am going to sayl 

I couldn't help but think of Moses when he was given 
the charge to cross the Red Sea — that of going into a land 
of milk and honey; You can't run a car on milk and honey, 
so I guess he should have turned left instead of right; 
then perhaps, Israel^ would have had all the oil today- This 
relates to our situation in Pennsylvania if e.ny analogy can 
be drawn. ^ 

I guess Pennsylvania isn't unique in its problem^ con- 
cerning postsecondary education. I believe postsecondary 
education across the country is at an important juncture . 
Pennsylvania, like every other state, faces serious chal- 
lenges in trying to make available the quality and quantity 
of postsecondary educational experiences every state would 
ideally wish to provide. We, like every other state, face 
serious problems concerning the financing and governance of 
postsecondary "education. And I think there are some crucial 
answers to the question concerning, "What does it mean to be 
educated in the final quarter of the 20th century?" The 
importance of th^se answers should force every professional 
educator in these days of trade unionism to seriously 
examine them. I feel (and I'm an optimist) that we in , 
Pennsylvania can meet our challenges because I believe we 
must. Furthermore, I think we can address the issues and 
problems, but not without some very important changes. 

Across the nation, one college every mo^ith is closing 
its doors. We, here in Pennsylvania, have 191 degree- 
granting institutions.. If our economic plight does not 
improve markedly and rapidly, and if our lower demographic 
projections for the traditional collt3ge population or 18 t.o 
22 year old holds true, wr, in Pennsylvania, will be ciosincj 
doors too. However, I hasten to add it is not the case that 
postsecondary education, broadly construed, is about to 
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collapse. As organized religion continues to lose its 
ability to provide many people with a sense of personal 
meaning and yields ground., to some sort of sejular humanism 
and as rapidly increasing technological change creates 
simultaneously new vocational dislocation and opportunity, 
the outlook for postsecondary education does indeed brighten. 
People are t urni ng and will increasingly turn to educational 
experiences and Activity to give meaning to their lives. 
I believe people are turning and will continue to turn to 
education because vocational and economic reality will 
demand that they do so. These developments make the vision 
of a "learning society" more -than just a mere platitude. 
This is particularly true when one reviews the incredible 
technological advances in the storage for processing and 
communication of information — ranging from computers to 
television, to cassettes, to the recently developed video 
discs. These video disks will all^w many jj^oplQ to purchase 
at low cost televised broadcasts just as we^-Aow purchase 
the recordings of DeBussy, Gershwin, or rock and roll. Thus, 
the outlook for learning beyond high school is generally 
bright. 

What we must do now is to find the right vessel on which 
to ride these waves toward the shores of the learning society 
We must ask ourselves whether our current ways of financing, 
governing, structuring, and delivering postsecondary educa- 
tional services, not only in this state, but across the 
country, are appropriate to this vital social and educational 
task. This means talking about institutions-schools and 
their relationship to the public interest. Specifically, 
tpis means talking anout the relationship of postsecondary 
institutions to state governments . . . with those indi- 
viduals in the legislative and executive branches who are 
authorized to interpret the public interest. 

state level officials, like many other people, both in 
and out of the pos tsecondalry educational community, are 
increasingly reluctant to equate the health of institutions 
with the health of education. Fewer people are willing to 
treat schools as ends in themselves. There is, I believe, 
a growing feeling that simply giving more money to post- 
secondary institution's carte blanche will not do the social 
and education job that needs to be done. In Pennsylvania, 
these feelings are growing--despite the proposed cutback in 
our grant program and despite last year's legislative grant 
of $12 million to private institutions in che form of 
institutional assistance grants. Also, i\: is true that the 
relatively lean proposed ' state budget (not only in Pennsyl- 
vania, but I dare say across the country) fur postf^econdary 
education is partially caused by state and nat._onal econcr-^c 
recessipn which require massive amounts of additional 
funding for welfare and public ass.^stance. 
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However, I don't think we should let ourselves be 
fooled into viewing our present situation as a mere interlude 
caused by the current economic dislocation* I believe we are 
not in the mere interval between peripds of rapid expansion 
of traditional services and populations. This is true not 
only because of shrinking traditional student population, 
but because new and legitimate demands are being made on 
public funds not being made a few years ago — demands, for 
example, to protect and restore the environment* Milton 
Friedman, the conservative economist at the University of 
Chicago, recently estimated that forty cents out of every 
dollar you and I earn goes to support the cost of govern- 
ment at the local, state, and national levels • While I 
think it is easy to underestimate the numerous valuable 
services rendered by government and while there are many 
additional public needs and injustices government sbpuld 
try to ameliorate y we have reached a plateau in the tax- 
payer's willingness to support additional programs. 

Hence, the challenge — and I don't need to remind you ^ 
that it's going to be a vety difficult one --is to move cloa^ 
to the learning society in an economically stagnant period 
where institutional retrenchment is more likely than expan- 
sion . 

Maybe many of you are wondering why I have ignored the 
increasing numbers of adults who are taking courses at col- 
leges and universities. It is true that a trend in this 
direction has prompted one of my legislative colleagues to 
suggest (wrongfully I hope!) that whereas branch campuses of 
large universities were the postsecondary institutioncil 
battleground of the sixties, adult education will be the 
battleground of the seventies. To the extent that institu- 
tions can attract and meet the needs of these older popula- 
tions, I heartily support the trend, but a word of caution: 
While the potential adult education populcUtion is tremendous, 
the actual population willing to participate ii^ formal 
classes may be considerably smaller! Too many adults in 
society sthlX view schooling at any level as for those who 
cannot manage their own affairs. Furthermore, it takes four 
or f4.ve part-time students to generate one full-fe^me equiv- 
alency. Finally, colleges and universities will be competing 
with industry, the. military, and even high schools fqr the 
adult education market. 

Thus, if there are real limits^ to the amount of finan- 
cial help'which colleges and universities '-an expect from 
the adult population and if colleges and universities con- 
tinue to look at sWte and federal governments for r.c.i.rccz 
aia through student^ or direct institutional subsidies, t"en 
we, as a society, arfe going to take seriously the distinction 
between postsecondary schooling and postsecondary 
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education or learning. This type of educatiopi-Jii^y require 
little or no direct contact with colleges or faculty. If 
we have reached a plateau in the public's willingn^^a. to pay 
more taxes, then our task becomes one of de^'eloping flex- 
ible, efficient, low--cost, and accountable system of post- 
secondary educational experiences, prograiris, and institutions* 
There is more than a small amount of conflict and tension 
among the characteristics of this ideal sysrem. 

Reconciling accountability and flexibility is, of 
course, not very easy. And the need for a low-cost system 
lies in the face of the demands of faculty unionism. The 
salaries of professional and non-professional employees, 
as you well know, accoiifit for over 85% of the budget of many 
institutions. But progress toward the learning soqiety 
demands nothing less. Because of the magnitude of these 
questions and because I believe some systematic thought on 
these issues is needed, I have introduced Senate Bill 551 in 
the Pennsylvania Senate. ' 

Senate Bill 551 calls for a citizens comr.iission to study 
the governance, structure, and financing of oostsecondary 
education for one year before making recommendations to the 
General ,Assembly, the governor, and the public. The com- 
mission would be composed of ten legislators, five senators 
appointed by the president pro tem, five House members 
appointed by the Speaker of the House, and eleven private 
citizens. I included private citizens because I do not think 
we should hav^ commission representatives of the various 
institutions or interest groups. It should be primarily a 
citizens commission. It is my sincere hope and intention 
that the commission deal with such fundamental questions as 
the following: 

1. Is the four-year approach to under^^^^raduate educa- 
tipn pricing itself out of existence? Since thezig^ is a high 
degree of duplication oetween the senior year of high school 
and the freshman year of college, maybe we need to alter the 
nature of these transitional years. 

2. Can Pennsylvania tolerate its parchwork and chao^^c 
classification of postsecondary educationc.1 institutions? 
Among the 191, we have classifications such as: state-owned; 
which are our fourteen state colleges; state-related, which 
includes Penn State University, the Uiiiversitx of Pittsburgh, 
Temple University, and Lincoln University; state-aided, 
which includes institutions such as the University of Penn- 
sylvania here in Philadelphia, commv.nity colleges, indepen- 
dent cblleges, and proprietary institutions. These nstiuU-^ 
tions receive different amounts of money from the sr^te oasec 
on their classification. If our cur^tent economic woes get 
worse, some institutions may try t^ "graduate" to 
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classifications which receive more money from the state. 
Without better criteria to determine how an Institution 
graduates from one category to another, such decisions will 
inevitably be based more on the "political clout" than on 
^any rational criteria. ' 

3. Should the state emphasize direct student aid or 
institutional subsidy? If some institutions are to close, 
should it be the result of the marketplace or conscious 
state-level policy? 

4. Are there any advantages to be gained by moving toward 
a more 'comprehensive system involving all of: the classifica- 
tions? 

5. What additional approaches, if any, should the state 
adopt to encourage non-institutional postsecondary education 
and learning? 

6 Are some citizens of the commonVsjealth being slighted 
with regard to educational opportuiilrfei^ecause of geographic 
locations, a problem which is not unique to Pennsylvania? 

7 Should the state define with greater precision the 
purposes, policies, and programs it supports in the private 
sector^ Should the state make greater use of contracts 
with private colleges for specific services, rather than 
adding subsidies t6 their general fund? 

These are some of the questions which we, in Pennsylvania, 
are raising. These are problems which every state must face 
if education, formal and informal,, is to play a great role 
in the lives of our citizens. I hope our open discussion 
can give some perspectives to this problem and look to 
s?Ste coordinating officers to take a bold leadership role 
in finding the answers. 

Thank you. 
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Bill, ladies and gentlemen, I am delighted to be here, 
but , since it's election year in Virginia, Bill, I don't feel 
it's very nice to say Jeanette and I are not politicians. 
We're Democrats, but I trust you will be tolerant of us 'in 
the legislative process, for politicians necessarily inter- 
act in partisan ways wl^en it comes to various issues. 

I would like to discuss with you some techniques that 
may help you in your approach to getting us to do what you 
think we should do which.' you may sometimes feel we're not 
smart enough to do. Obviously, we have considerable diver- 
sity ,among our states in the educational processes at all 
levels; similarly, in the legislative processes at all levels,* 
we have such diversity. We have never been able to convince 
"Big Daddy" in Washington that this is true, but I think we 
must try. When we relate to the federal government from 
thk state viewpoint on the premise that "Big Daddy" presumes 
he) alone knows best what should be done to us (and, from his 
viewpoint, for us), it appears that all wisdom- is centered 
in Washington. It seems that those of us in the provinces 
must cohabitate with the peasants and do what he, "Big 
Daddy," thinks is right. This is a problem facing us in the 

"^st^tes and I don't care how big the state is or how small 
;the state is, we must recognize "Big Daddy" and try to 

^^*educate him. That's fl^e most impor^t^ant thing you and I can 
do . . . educate "Big Daddy i" 

But we're not here to talk about "Big Daddy" because he 
alone knows best and he has a ten-day vacation. He gets ' 
more vacations than the school children. Because the states 
are so diverse and because the systems are so different, ^I 
shall try to address myself to what I hope are fundamentals 
regardless of the size of state. I represetit a relatively 
small state 'with a short legislative sessic^n operating on 
the calendar day principle Constitutionally, not the legis- 
lative day principle. You can debate this item fror.i this view- j 
point, and I submit you would welcome the fcalendar day 
system because we go to the capitol and get out as soon as 
possible; whereas, in many states, they stay on and on and 
on. We submit the calendar principle allowed us to get just 
as 'much accomplished in sixty days as some of the great 
states do in^ nine months. 
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In the state .legislative process, staffing of legisla- 
tive committees varies from high sophistication in California 
to practically none in Virginia. We were in. California 
looking into the problem of what kind of staffing we should 
have and were advised by the California assemblymen and 
senators ^o be careful not to staff too much; often staff 
will run the system. Of course, when there is no staffing 
at all, you may not be able to do much unless you have such 
support. We are ideal for you state officials because we / 
sit there with no people on our side. It makes a very 
interesting game. ^ 

So, how do you get through, whether you have staffing or 
not, to' a legislator? Of course, I'm a great ' believer in 
the principle that you should, get to the member before he 
goes to the capitol. Now, you don't necessarily have to 
wine and dine him and provide him with ladies of the night, 
but everybody ougRt to be educated on what the problem is 
before the session. You get enough at the session. If you 
have a money problem and you are in a state that has an 
executive budget (I presume that most states do) , this is 
the time of the year to start thinking about the money that 
you're going to get next January. Don't wait until January. 
The budgetary systems in most of the states are gearing up 
now and the budget will be locked in generally by December. 
If you are in a state having a governor of one party and a 
legislature of another party, such as my state, and it's an 
executive budget and the governor has the item veto power /<• 
you should be aware of Jthe consequences. It doesn't make 
any difference what the part is in the assembly if the 
governor has the item budget veto power--that ' s an enormous 
power.' He doesn't have to say it. He just intimates what ^ 
-he intends to do if you don't do A, B, and C. 

If you're in a state like North Carolina, it's heaven 
for the legislature. In that state, the governor can't veto 
anything. In North Caroling when in session, the legisia 
ture is all powerful and the governor might as well go to 
Hawaii and live it up. He has no power whatsoever if he is 
of one party and the legislature is of another party. So, 
they "have it made" there from the legislative viewpoint. 
The budget requires you to get your information submitted 
now. 

Now, to another issue. You and I hear, and I believe, 
your cause is really hurt when, i€ is said: "We all kndw what 
the pill is doing.- We all know what abortion is aoing. We 
all know ultimately there will be a down-turn in people 
desiring education at all levels." These statements nave 
done such a good job that legislatures throughout America 
are giving less money because they keep hearing of the 
slowdown in^number. However, it works in reverse in my state 
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and qenerally throughout the Southland, In spite of such 
cSimHn the Nolth^nd the West, we in the South are trying 
?o catch up 'for the first time in history. We are trying to 
g?ve iSor?tSs the opportunities to-atterd the institutions 
of higher learning and we encouirage a greater P^f J^^Pf 
by all citizens to get more education. While ^hese pub 
lications are saying everthing's turning down, ^^atistically 
^nd factually in my state an^ in many Southern states there 
Is -an inc?eiL in the nuni.er\f people g-iring. higher educa- 
tion. There is such an increase m numbers that the state 
supported institutions,,cannot take all of ^hem. Yet, the 
publicity has convinced some legislatures of a ^ownturn in 
student demand. Jeanette, I'm sorry you're ^l^^^^^.^no 
these schools in Pennsylvania Let's Pf ^ °^^^^°^,fi:^3^.Sp 
and >send .them down the road like we sent ^Jose trailers up 
he?e when you had your floods: We can ^f^^J^^^J^^- j^^J^-^Jf 
you permit me, as a Southerner, to make that point because 
I think.it is overlooked. 

in many states, many of you in educational P°?it|ons 
participate in part'isan politics. We consider this a No No 

in our state. We honestly believe Pf?f^^^^°S! Ln'^ eLct 
Hpifl of education should be non-partisan. We don t elect 
fiv people pS^liciy in Virginia in the fields of education, 
Wiethe? i? bfthe local school board, the state t'o,^^^' 
^upfrlntendent of public instruction, or the |arious college 

ani university boards. Me^^-f^^Pp-.f fr^oi^Soufd nSt g^et 

frt^'pa?t?sa;^po^iUc;; fainLSTour profeLional standing. 

S^a^^-'crrt^aJnlf ?!;r5drpro?td^s :n llUltlTlt, 
governing board; certami/ rxoix^a diversity 

Massaohusltts have the largest number of citizens on policy 

?!S!i:rs? ^.rliLnyes can the. trustees a^^^ 

With such a large number of ^^^izens on tne p . ^j^le 

'^^t^ rS?:i/ceS?raif.fa ^^v:?S^n/ho*^ Thafs 
politics. ^ 

We have diversity within the types of colleges and 

There is a growing movement in the nation— 

gefti ^^.^^^ -t-there^is a 
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movement to accomplish this and I believe it is substituting 
a giant bureaucracy for educational quality, we need abroad dive 
sity instead of huge size. And I'm obviously offending some 
people who believe in the strong governing principle. 

When the legislature is in session, you should read 
everyC?cotton picki^' bill introduced which might, in any way, 
pertain to your field of endeavor. At times, I have been 
surprised that people in education in my state are not pre- 
pared before committees. As a committee chairman, I politely 
request — indeed^I demand — that department, people be present 
at committee meetings, be brief, and be available to respond 
to our questions. I have discovered instances in which they 
didn't know a bill had even been introduced and one which 
directly affected them.* Now, this is of no great consequence 
in states where you go oh and on, but in a state on a cal- 
endar principle, it is essential that the professional 
educator be on his toes. He must be available at all times 
while we are in session. This is necessary if we are to 
accomplish anything at all. 

* 

I also suggest that you would be well advised to pick 
out the strong people on the committee. Not everybody in 
the legislative process happens to be as brilliant as Jeanette 
and I in the field of educationlil On our committees, not 
everyone obviously is as accomplished as we arelil There 
are committee members who couldn't give a hoot about higher 
education, yet may be interested in elementary-secondary 
education, or some specialized field. You should know the 
individual legislative committee members in your state and 
what their kicks are. Get to them. You ought to get the 
chairperson's blessing, for the chairman may not want him 
to be too sophisticated on some things . We do not have a 
situation similar to my party in Washington which has parti- 
cipatory democracy and everybody now has to pick a chairman 
and have caucuses to decide on big policies. We are a 
seniority state and I like it. I waited many years to be 
senior and as long as I am there, I'm going to stay there. 
The seniority principle works politely and politically 
because you know that one of these days, if somebody ahead 
of you gets defeated or dies, you're going to be it. So you're 
going to be nice to that person. Of course, we find we're 
in the minority again on that principle, but it has great 
potential. Get on the education committee the people who 
know a particular field. The members of the education 
committee should also be on the appropriations , finance , or 
ways and means committee because money makes the horses trot. 
Many people get so gung ho about a legislative subject they 
overlook how to get the oil or grease needed to make it work, 
• • . and that's money! The smart legislator gets on the 
committee that handles money where he can then carries out 
the things in which he believes. So find out the persons 



on the money coinmittees who have been sympathetic to'educa- 
tion and get to them. ■ - / * 

Hopefully, do not, let your college and university 
presidents be registered as full-time lobbyists in your 
state capital for the entire session. They do it, and -this ^ 
is one of the criticisms obviously of the coordinating 
governance system. It's a fact of political life that 
there are certain dominating colleges and universities m 
your state that, for better or worse, happen to have a good 
football team or a large alximni or something of that nature 
\and are most persuasive. That's a political f^ct of life; yo 
must recogni:ie it in your professional capacity. You must 
recQqnize the^ give and take in getting things accomplished 
by getting a little here and taking a little there. 

Do not make the mistake of doing something drastic in 
the field of higher education while we are in session. Our 
Council of Higher Education made the mistake of doing that 
while we were in session; they changed all the extension ' 
systems from the Uni\^ersity of Virginia to a regional basis. 
They did it while we were in session and we reacted witn ^ 
alarm. If they had been smart, they would have waited until 
we went home, implemented the idea, and then let it all . 
simmer down and be over before we got back in session the 
next year.' That's politics. Pick your timing. I've always 
considered timing as vital in politics as it is in sex and 
as long as you operate on that principle, you'll never get 
in trouble either way. 

Thank you. 
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PROBLEMS AND ISSUES RELATED TO LEGISLATIVE 
PROCESS: THE FEDERAL DIMENSION 

# 

After an introduction like that, and I don'x; know your 
.credibility factor, but if these folks believe 51% of what 
you just said, I would be better off to say "thanks" and 
-just sit down. In the words of Senator Hunter Andrews, I 
represent "Big Daddy" here "izoday while the fleeted repre- 
sentatives are on a ten-day vacation. Some of them may be 
on vacation, but I*ve seen the schedules of a few and it's 
the kind of vacation I would never want to enjoy myself. In 
the past^ few years, I guess I'm seen among the staff in the 
House o£ Represejita.tives as one pt the strongest supporters 
of the state role. In the last year or two, I have made a 
priority of attending this kind of meeting in order to inter- 
act with state leladers. However, to protect my cover' as a 
contributing member of a federal ^organization , I hope you 
correct my title in youjj program which reads, "Minority 
State 'Director. " I*m not quite there -yet; I'm still working 
primarily from a federal per.spective. 

During the early years on the Hill, I made the mistake 
of assuming people know what a minority staff director was. 
I would often m^et with gr^oups of gollege presidents who, 
at the end. of the meeting, might say, "Well, I enjoyed that, 
but I find it just fascinating the minority group would 
select you to be the;Lr staff director." - 

I want to give you a perspective of the* Congressional 
organization with wjiich I hope you will become increasingly 
familiar and will feel as though you have the right and 
responsibility to exercise the opportunity to participate in 
it. One of ypur pre-seminar papers was a three or four-page 
paper called "Congress Needs' to Hear From You." In it, I 
explaine.d the difference betv/fien the authorizing committees 
and the appropriations 'committees and provided' staff phone . 
numbers, addresses, areas of jurisdictions and related 
information. As Ken Fischer and others know, I never ask 
for anything on more than two pages. Sometimes I cheat by 
printing on the 'front and on the back, but the people I work 
with seldom j;;ead these thick studies and reports and sum- 
maries that all of you generate. If we can't give it to 
them in one page, we might as well forget it. When we staff 
persons meet with educators, sometimes we try to be accepted 
^ by writing -longer papers because that's your game. But 
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where I come from, this is about as long as you 'd^ ever want.. 
And I'm sur^ you've already read it, That's one of-tKe joys 
of speaking to literate audiences I So I'm not going- to go 
oJ/er the handout except to toucft on the areas you wish.' 

i 

Let's look at the Congress. Some of you might not like 
9th grade civics/ but I've, learned not to make assumption"^ s 
with any group. Now,' just so you can peg where I'm paid, 
one of the twenty authorizing committees in the House of 
Representatives is the Committee on Education and Labor. 
The Chairman is Carl Perkins of Kentucky; the ran)cing member 
is Al^Quie of Minnesota. Under that committee comes 'eight / 
subcommittee^. Some of the issues with which they deal are 
labor-management relations, manpower, EEOC, ninimum wage 
laws, arts and humanitie^, pre-school, handicapped, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and on and^pn—in addition to the', 
general education £>rograms at all levels. So whenever you 
see a Member, whether he he a John Brademas^; an Al Quia r or 
whomever, speaking to yt)u, you probably tend to get the 
feeling as though they* re giving a great deal of time and • ; 
thought to postsecondary education. Well, on this one com- 
mittee, each member sits on at least thr-ee subcommittees ar\^ 
Al Quie, my boss, sits ex officio on all eight. One of ^. 
these subcomndttees (the Subcommitte'e on Postsecondary 
Education) 'is chaired by Representative Jim O'Hara of 
Michigan. But he alsb ,sits on ^ *couple ipore of our sub- * 
committees and on; the new Budget Committee. So he has his 
hands 'full with things other than postesecondary education. 
We also have two other subcommittees on education. ^ The one 
is chaired by John Brademas of Indiana that deals with tbe 
handicapped, vocational-rehabilitation,, arts and. humanities , 
drug abuse, consumer education," child development, NIE, and 
other issues. Another subcommii:tee handles elementary, 
secondary, and vocational education.' Carl Perkins, who used 
to be chairman of that subcommittee before 'he^ became chair- 
man of tHe full committee, kept it for himself. So, he xs 
chairman of one subcommittee as well as the full committee. 

The beginnings of hearings and legislation that .are 
going on right now in this one committee will eventually 
end up, we're predicting, in ao omnibus educatidn act of^ 
197 6 We have one track going with the Brademas subcommittee 
'^'on NIE. We have anoth'eI^ track going with the Perkins sub- 
committee on the Vocational Act and another track with ^he 
O'Hara subcommittee responsible for the Higher Education 
Act. 

To stay with the authorizing side of things, we'll flip 
over to the Senate— the Labor and Public Welfare Commit-ee,^ 
Frankly, I*m not sure how many subcommittees they have. It s 
more than four and one of them is chaired by Senator Pell of 
' Rhode Island. Senator Pell chairs the Education Subcommittee 
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which handles all of the education programs. It'? very 
important iihat yoii understand the beginnings now of t})ese 
pieces of legislation. In- the House, three different sub- 
committees handle the same ;issues as are handled by the one 
Senate subcommittee. The House subcommittee . leaders don't 
always agree and they have .their own ideas. Carl Perkins is 
,very close to the vocational education community, for exampl 
So when there i^s talk about state plans and state boards, 
he's 'going to be seeing T:I.-:.t: issue primarily through his long 
experience with the elemencary, secondary, and vocational 
education sectors. - At the same time, Jim O'Hara is working ^ 
on the Higher Education Aq,z under wha.Cx- com^s 1202 Commis^ . 
sion,' so he will be looking az thai:. With two separate , >f 
committees, separate roomsT separate schedules, the^e is no' 
coordinated planning at the suboommittee lev*el and that's 
where most of the action is. This creates a potehtial pror^ 
blem of rationalizing state planning tha«t you should keep 
in mind. " • . ' ' . - " 

I've been reading several studiea^on ?.Z02 ^Commissions ^ 
and 'how Congress intended this or that. "Congress'' doesn't 
intend anything. One or two people at the subcommittee, level 
usually "intend" something and on a provision as small a's 
trfe 1202 Commission, It teally doesn't g;^t modified through 
the remainder of the legislative process, as I will explain 
in a minute. TJius, 'we have no centralized congressional 
planning effojrt. The House goes its way ; .the -Senate goes • 
its way; and only when we have to meet in conference com- 
mittees do* we get together. I see Senator Pell's staff more 
often on panels at meetings like this — twice as much ip 
terms of hours spent with .them than I do in my job on 1;he 
Hill. ^ ^ 

Apart from this total^ process of , authorizing legisla- 
tion which, with some -exceptions of backdoor spending, does 
not provide a nickel to higher education is the appropria- 
tions process. A separate committee, the Appropriations 
Committee/ handles all Spending bills. Each' appropriations^ 
committee. House and Senate, has thirteen subcommittees 
and one of the thirteen is called HEW/Labor and Related 
Agencies. Mr. Flood of Pennsylvania chairs this subcomi..it- 
tee in the House. Senator Magnuson of Washington chairs the 
one in the Senate.. HEW spends ^301 million a day every day 
of the year; $109 billion was HSW's budget last year.. Thfere- 
are three hundred programs in IIEW and this one committee has 
to listen and comprehend all of those programs and make 
decisions about relative prior'ities. No^ member of this . 
committee,, not one member^, sits on an authorizing committee 
under our rules. So, when you feel like you' ve , reached a 
Jim O^Hara or reached an Al Quie and you- feel that your story 
has been told, your job is only o"ie-half completed. When 
we have relative priorities in the Higher Education Act, for 
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example, ^we (meaning the authorizing committees) end up boing 
lobbyists with the appropriations committee, John 9Qllenback, 
when he was ranking member of the O'Hara' subcommittee, went 
^o'Mr-, Flood's committee and sat down as a witness just as 
the American Council on Education, the Land-Grant Association, 
or the Commissioner of EtJucation, - And he tried to convince 
them that •money for 1202 and SSIG, were priorities they ought 
to recognize. 

While the House is going -its way on authorization or 
app'ropriations bills, the Senate is going its Qwn way. All 
the differences get recpnciled is whei;^ the House passes ^its 
version of the Higher Education Act, for example; atid zhe 
Senate passes a different version of the Higher E<^ucatidn 
Act. V -In 1972, there were 300 major substantive difference^ . 
betwet^n the two bills. The Speaker appointed conferees for 
the House and the \President pro tem of th^ Senate appointed ^ 
Senate conferees. r^Who are the conferees? The conferees . « 
are almost entirely members oX the subcommittee from which 
the legislati^on first started before i^t moved its way up 
the ladder. " M--wa_get in another major conference, .as we 
will in 1976, we'll hetve members of the O'Hara subcommittee, 
a couple members of the Brademas subcommittee because we 
expect NIE to be*'part/of the total package, and , members^ of ' 
Perkins' subcommittee because vocational .education will also 
be part of the package.^ The Senate conferees will probably 
be Senator Pell's entire subcommittee. In 1972, on similar^ 
legislation, it tbok us nine Veeks to hammer out the 300 ' . 
differences and, in the final analysis, thatr's where "con-- 
gressional , intent" is developed. 

With respect to the differences on state commissions* 
in 1972, the chairman of the conference (it happened to be 
Carl Perkins this time — th^ chairman'ship goes back and 
for6h, it's either Perkins or Pel-1) appointed Al Quie to' 
meet, with- staff to resolve' ^11 these differences on state 
commissions/ We spent about forty-five minutes and it^was 
all resolved . . . Title X-A and Title X-B, J.202, 1203, and 
so forth. Now to the extent 'that you can say "Congress" has 
decided something, it was really at that meeting in Al Quie's 
office for forty-five minutes or so. Of, course, there was 
a lot of thought behind that meeting. Edith Green had some 
strong views on her state planning; Harrison Williams had 
strong views on his community colleges; and 'Al Quie had 
strong views on his occupational educ^-ion provision. But 
the ma^jor issues at. the tim^ wer'V-^^e^ly basic opportunity 
grants, institutional aid, school busing, and 'others. 

« 

I want you to feel comfortable with this proct-ss so 
v/hen you see the names of people, you will know where they 
enter in/ Every person in this -room has two senators in 
Wasington and one representative. Some of you want to 
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interact, 'and many of you do interact, with the chairman or 
a ranking member of a subcommittee. If you're not from 
Michigan, you still, because of your position, want to have 
an entree' through your own representative v;ho then sits 
down with O'Hara on tljie floor of the House and says, "Hey, 
what are, you guys doing about whate^^er? I've heard from . 
people in my state and the way I'm getting it, you ought to 
look ^t 1^is." All these little things register and .they 
do have an -impact. Use your role- as constituents. Each 
member of. the House has about ^eighteen staff people now 
both in the district and in Washington, D. C— and they work, 
their heads off to respond to constituent need^. I know_ 
there are over a hundred letters a, day in Mr. Quie's office 
that go out, and most .congressmen don't like to have a ^ ^ 
turnaround time of more than three or four days unless -it s 
something, that requires new data or infori]ja tion. So, at least 
use that opportunity you have as 'constituents, because^ we do 
not hear from state- level officials nearly as much as we do 
from institutional representatives. y 

We do get resolutions passed by SHEEp or passed by the 
Education Commission of the States, but these are onliy 

•resolutions.- The position base for the resolution on paper, 
has-not bben read and unless someone is out there picking PP 
the ball, becoming an advocate, talking abc^ut it, it 3Ust 
doesn't cut the mustard. Just a few lettens or a few phone 
calls would do a great deal. 'Someone asked fee to quantify 
the potential impact by state 1-eadership on federal law m 
higher veducation, and I said that on a scale of one tp ten, 

'it would be abput two or three. So, there -is tremendous 

•opportunity for 'you. ' ' • 

' Nov;, I recognize you are just like everyone else . . . ' 
you have only so many hours in a day, you're up to your 
ears in problems at home,~^nd most days you could care less 
about communicating something to a subcommittee m the Con- 
■ gress that may eighteen months from then affect you. Bur • 
• T urqe -you to consider the fact th/t it is important to get 
engaged at that level .because othdo^ihdi vidua Is are getting 
engaged. Who are they?- Primarily, >stitutionally-based 
national associations. We get the view^ of college presi- 
dents. I'm just really picking a number out of the air 
here, but upwards of 80% of the input that we get would be • 
either from college presidents through their associations 
or financial aid' directors . We do W hear from, trustees; 
we do not hear from faculty. * We are beginning to hear from 
students; we seldom hear from state level higher education 
agencies; we hardly ever hear frrom state legislators. Once 
in a whil^ we hear from the governor's conference, but very 
seldom; and' we hope to begin to hear from the National 
Council on State Legislatures. However, we primarily hear 
from the so-called One Dupont Circle associations. 

'A \ ■ ' 
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With that as background, I was asked to thinP? a little 
bit about the strategy of a s.tate agency and I did outline 
some thoughts on the handout. ' They're obviously from a 
persop who has never worked at a State level and I may be* 
far off-base, but what J want to get out of' the session is 
a "feel" for how off -base I might be^ because I have the bad 
habit of sharing with members of Congress the perceptions 
that I carry around. That could af-fect (I'm not saying it 
woUldl) how we come out on the whole^^question of state agen- 
cies. Personally, just to shorten five minutes of talk, 
I agre.e 98% with ^what Senator ?eibman said this morning and 
I believe that she reflects at the state level' what is going, 
on in the minds of members of Congress with whom I interact. 

Let me be even -more specific. In 1972, education was 
still a topic Of some interest"? There was some excitement. 
There was som^ glamour in being involved in higher education 
legislation. / Our attendance at hearings was pretty good. 
We had dozens of informal meetings every 'week c^nd several ' 
o^ the informal meetings Were ,with education leaders.' This 
year it's a different stpry. We have seventeen members of . 
this subcommittee.' W^'ve had sotne sixty, days of hearings, 
primarily, on student assistance; our .average attendance is 
two and one-half. I can't get a member of Congress right 
now, with unemployment and enfergy and. foreign affairs and 
the ecpnomy on their minds, to sit down very long to think 
about Eligibility questTons, the formula for basic grants, 
or the details of the^ guaranteed student loan program. For 
oae thing, each issue i^ ^o complicated, but primarily it's 
because o£ the competition of other issues, 
r • ' 

Most -authorizing legislation goes for three or four 
years, then it> expires. The Higher Education Act expires 
June 30th, about a month from now, but there is an automatrc 
extender which has already kicked into place, so it really 
doesn't expire until June 30, 1976. Cohsequently , there is 

' not yet a^reat deal of pressure to act and „perhaps that's ^ 
part of^^he problem. Another part of the problem is that, 
in this one committee ,^ we have 114 programs that Expire , this' . 
Congress. And you know that Congress doesn't let many things 

^ die! Congress will likely re-authorize them all. Every 
time a };rogram comes qp for re-authoroization there are forty 
Members of Congress here, thirteen there, etc. Everyone's 
ideas can get t^own 'in the hopper. One problem that I see 
coming "down the pike" is that the lack of interest and the 
lack, of stimulation from people such as yourselves might 
result in-indiviQifal members throwing ideas in the hopper 
and the rest of the members not being interested enough to 
really debate, refine, and sharpen it. If it's a ^iOO rr^llioi 
idea, you'll try to reduce it's 'cost. If it's a $3 million 
idea, legislative courtesy tends to let a member, have his 
thing. This phenomenon operates in the' Senate such .'^hat no 
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member of a Senate - committee liHes to go to the floor with 
a ma-ior bill unless he has one thing m it he can say is- 
his. Lt almost gets to the point of staff going around to , 
all the offices saying, "What do you want to do. for higher 
education?", and then trying to write a bill that acco.mmo- ^. 
dates each member of the committee. 

I don't want to give you an impression of the process 
that makes you more cynical than Vou perhaps already are. 
However, I do want tp give y^u a realistic feeling" of the. 
process so that you. know how to relate to it. For all of 
its shortcomings, I think the history of the federal role in . 
higher edupation is a positive on.e. If I were a member o 
Congress who had served for the last <f if teen years, J believe. 
I would feel faiply good about the federal role .m higher 
education, but it is not the 'result of a unified plan It 
is an ad hoc process- of adding things here and there by dif 
ferent people and' I think personally that we have come to 
the time where we may have reached a 2^^^^^,^^?" 
may have too^ma-ny federal programs (over 380 affect post _ 
secondary education). There is too much duplication, contra 
dictions, red tape, criteria, fiscal operations reports, ^ 
and audits on lop of all that are ti.e -^^^f 
ments you must face: occupational safety and health, affirma 
tive action, the Buckley amendment on privacy. .1 m beginning 
to get feedba'ck fqr" the first time from the generally liberal 
education community that they've had enough of. big govern-, 
men? .?n the past^- educators^ would •■V^^°S^3r"" iZ 

vnn aive it to US, just give it to us. We-' 11 adjust. In 
?he' laJ? Jaa^ ^o^we'^e begun to hear," ;;We're not so sure 
anymore whether- we want that kind of help. ^ 

What I'd like to do now is see how many agree with the 
stateffients on my handout. Some of them, I am sure, are not 
Si c!elf to you in terms of what I might mean, but use your 
?wn meaning if you can do so. Let's see the . four or five 
areas whSI there tends to be considerable ^^^agreament and 
then get some feedback ,f rom you on why there ±Sc and let me 
react to it. On each one of these, any one of us could 
talk for fifteen minutes and still not get far with it. 
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Observations and PreQictions 

1. Higher education has lost its former high priority 
status in public's mind and in legislatures. Few 
would increase taxes (or deficits'), to increase the 
total capacity of the collegiate sector. 

2» Collegiate institutions becpming defensive; for many, 
mere survival is major preoccupation; lack gover- " 
nance structure that is flexible enough for the times 

3 competition for campus-based students in 1980 's will 
create new public issues which institutions cannot 

^ resolve wit"hout an external referee. 

4 In foreseeable future, increasing 'institutional costs 
will have to be shared in larger proportions by 
students. • f 

5 More and mere traditional students, and "new clien- 
teles" will need to pursue education while they work. 

6 Individual rights will often override- what are now 
seen- as institutional prerogatives. / 

What to Expect from" the Fede ral Government 

"l. Total dollar support keeping Hp with inflation at _ 
best. * , ^ 

2. Few new programs^ strong ''emphasis on student assis- 
tance as main strategy. . " 

3 continued recognition in student assistance programs 
o? bo?h degree and- non-degree grantirig institutions 
(tptal now about 5700 eligible institutions of PSE) . 

4 • Continued demands on institutions through exercise 

o? r^ulatory powers; .more red tape .^^^^f 
meet as funds become scarce, abuses of federal pro 
gJSms come to light and issues of privacy, discrim- 
ination, consumerism, etc. take hold. ^ 
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What Role for the States ? 

1. No way but Ctp. Who seriously dopbts an increasing 

• state role? Motivation will come out of problems 
within the state, but federal legislation will 

* encourage the trend. 

"2*5 Neither federal government nor an indix/idual insti- 
^ tution will be able to take the lead, in maintaining 
a strong postsecondary system in light , of the 
economy . . . enrollment declines . . . collective bar- 
gaining ... public reaction* to unemployed college 
graduates ... competition for tax support in areas 
of health, unemployment programs, aging, handicapped 
e<aucation, etc. ' . ' 

3. Most states should increase support to the independei 
sector to: 

- Prevent over-building public sector 

- Guarantee health competition and diversity 
of opportunities 

- Provide reason for limiting government 
' 'intrusion into all institutions 

4. Strong, fair dealing state agency is a necessary ^ ^ ' 
• buffer between over zealous (and short-term) politi- 
cal prejssures and defensive isolationism on the 
part of academic institutions. 



Personal Suggestions on State Agency Strategy 

1.'. Take on the role ^' of servant; become bipartisan; 

. influence through informal networks; seek to repre- 
sent perspective of whatsis current situation and 
what public policy , should be. ^' 

Emphasiz-e leadership development for both full-time 
personnel and non-agency "key persons." Encourage 
interestate exchanges; do.ctoral study research and 
internships, Share ideas with other states. Not the 
time for "one man shows" in state agencies. 

^ Identify and involve "laymen"--not in token manner. 
They have good perspective in these times; en^Oy _ 
unique credibility with the broader community; wil- 
keep education out of strictly interesr-groap 
politics. ' 
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Become^known as individuals thinking about "educa- 
tioiTand training" for ^11 adults--not as an agency 
responsible for "educational institutions. Involve 
libraries, museums , civic groups, business and 
gover^ent training programs, newspapers, TV and 
other\earning resources. 

If vou err on enrollment projections, err on the 
pessimistic si^e. Prepare state leaders jnd institu- 
tions for possible closings, mergers, state as?ump- 
e'ion'of independent schools, reductions in number of 
programs, etc. Why? Politic^, and public emotions 
will .play greater role in tl^e^fe decisions than 
quantitative analysis I ^ . ' ,' 

Designate one staff person to be aCcountaJ^le for^ 
monitoring federal policy process, . ^^^^^f^^^^^^- 
otherg when need for letter, phone call, follow-up,, 
etc. . » . 

Act not only 'as a reconciler of immediate crises, 
but help create a new rationale for and^ descritpion 
o£ "appropriate institutional autonomy. 

Begin working within .the stater for coordination of 
federal funds received through revenue-sharing 
program, CETA, Vocational Education Act— that s 
where the big dollars will be. 

Relax about the Current J:hrust of 3^^202 Commissions. 

- ?hi; were not expected to handle^ all the compre^en- 
siZ planning of post.^condary education But they 
were expected' to do relevant planning that included 

- all segments of PSE. . . 
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NEW ASSUMPTIONS FOR STATE-LEVEL 
LEADERSHIP IN THE FUTURE 

For most of thei.r history ,< state supported universities 
were autiohomous . In their external political relations, xor 
example, they dealt directly with the legislature. Presi- 
dents urged adoption of requests for funds to sympathetic 
legislators.' The 'resulting appropriations determined 
policy, the location and size of a building, the inaugura- 
tion GX. expansion of academic programs, and the competitive 
relationship of each institution both within and without 
ttfie state. The affairs of state, government were relatively 
few Legislatures met infrequently, budgei^s were small, » 
and'decisions, although significant, were relatively easy 
to make. Alternatives were clear and choices were few. 

In the decade following .World War II, the y/eb became . 
more complex. The .state assured a larger ^^l^^J^^J^^^^J^'^ 
lives as the sp'an of its concerns widened. Increasingly, 
govIrnmenfJegulated, subsidized, controlled, policed and 
concerned itself with the welfare of its ^^tizens. It 
assumed responsibility for the aged, the . indigent , the 
phJsTcanJ Ld, mentally ill. Populations grew exponentially. 
?he ciramor fo? free or low 6dst quality education was ex- 
tended SSwnward to^kindergarten and upward through graduate 
SchoJl our society increasingly depended upon a techno- 
log?cai base which demanded a high level of education and 
ex?ensive research capabilities. Universities expanded 
Ind multiplied. Teacher colleges became universitxes . 
Graduate program proliferated. . ^ 

AS state budgets became larger in response' to new and 
more substantial der.ands , the old ways ^^.^^^^^J^J^^^^^I 
allocation of money were rendered outmoded and inadequate. 
sia?e legislatures sought improved ways of . conceptualizing 
and Iddressin^ the increasingly controversial questions 
with which Sey were confronted. They sought to deal 
broadl5 with Se questions of allocation of additional sup- 
nort amona categories such as mental health, roads, and 
edSa^Ton WithL the latter category, the proper balance 
Se?weei°?und!ig of kindergarten, education ^he handi- 
canned and graduate and research programs became the focus 
of decisions No longer could the legislature deal with 
?he welte? of conflicting data and frequently inconsistent 
rl^imlDJesented by a larger number of individual and 
^itioSs universities. The division of money . between 
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universities became buried in larger questions. Increas- 
ingly, political rather tha^i educational considerations 
governed hasty and often uninformed decisions with respect 
to the division of monies among the' plethora .of university 
petitioners. Planning to accommodate the future was uncoor- 
dinated, parochial, or non-existent. 

The response of the states was to lodge responsibility 
for the planning and coordination of universities in a single 
agency. The legislature was thereby enalJled to deal with 
the broader conceptual questions as to the division of 
resources between public education and highfer education and 
allocate the proper percentage of the state revenue to each 
of these functions according to its judgment. Boards were 
given authoriify to recommend the establishment of ,new insti- 
tutions, the expansion of existing ones, and to plan for the 
distribution of students and programs among the institutions 
as well as the location and size of facilities to house them. 
The outcome of the struggle between those who feared en- 
croachment such boards upon traditional institutional 
autonomy and those who ^believed in the necessity for such > 
unification resulted in state boards .which vary, in term^ of 
the duties and responsibilities allocated to them.* Suph 
boards range from cot>rdinating bodies possessing recommending 
authority only to a single governing board controlling a ' 
consolidated budget for all publicly suppc$.rted universities. 
Since mid 1950, however, the trend has been clear and unmis- 
takable. States without such central authorities established 
them — those with central boards strengthened their powers. 
At the^ present time, forty-seven states have central boards 
as contrasted with seventeen in 1954. ^ 

On the whole, such boards have performed well under 
difficult circumstances. Much was expected and much was 
demanded of them.. For a number of reasons, many of them 
failed to live up to those expectations. That they failed 
to meet these high expectations and the extraordinary de- 
mands does not indict^ them. The comment that they, on the 
whole, performed satisfactory in the light of ^reasonable 
expectations and the political situation in which found 
themselves remains, in my opinion, a valid judgment. 

And what of' the future? 

I foresee a number of factors in the next ten years , v 
which will present problems rflkjuiring consummate wisdom and 
judgment. The handling of these i^^sues will determine ^ 
whether such boards continue with expanded responcibilities 
or whether fragmentation .of our higher education structure 
occurs. Those major .forces impacting operations can be 
grouped un^der two large subject matter areas although they 
overlap and affect* each other. The first of these is the , 
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straitened fiscal outlook. The second is the prospective 
rapid decrease in the" size of the traditional college bound 
student pool. Time will permit me to deal with these only 
in rough outline. I raise them in order -that you may con- 
sider and refine them. 



Fiscal Situation 



From 1950 to the mid 1960s, the real inco.tie of univer- 
sities increased rapidly and dramatically. You are familiar 
with the figures in the Carnegie Con^iission study which nave 
indicated that expenditures of universities grew .at .a r^te 
more rapid than the growth- of the gross national product. 
The unit cost of instruction increased. Large annual incre- 
*'ments of manpower and funds were dedicated to research. 

* Teach 'ng loads were lowered. .The average -prof essor. became 
a manager with large sums of money at his disposal. For 
hard -scientists/ equipment increased and was refined. Accei- 
lera tors -blossomed. Electron microscopes became common. 
Beginning in the late 1960s, the story line cnanged. Fed- 
eral and state funds flowing into education either did not 
grow or grew at a decreasing rate. Real dollars per faculty 
member and per student' decreased during the early 1970s. 
In 1974, inflation added to the burdens and the sense ot 
frustration which this situation, created. The scenario be- 
came one of doing more or the same with less. The real 
ilicome of our faculty began to decrease, ^he impact of this 
twin devil of inflation -and a ^stable income or a decreased i 

■ rate"of increase of that income has had qualitative and 
programmatic effects. More importantly, it has had severe 
impadt upon the expectations and morale of ^..^^^J^^^^^" ^ 
which had- been raised to believe the revolution of rising . 
expectations was a standard part of ^its cultural pattern. 

For a confluence of reasons, higher education is com- 
peting less and less successfully for the ^^f ^, 
dollars. Priorities have been rearranged and- the period of 
aff iSen^e for higher education .has passed at J east tempor- 
arily I- leave to each of you a judgment ^s to whether 
those priorities can again be reordered so that nigher 
edScltion receives a higher percentage of the revenues of 
sSS anS federal governments. I am not Qptimistic for the 
near term. 

t 

Students 

' Bv now the curve which shows a future drop in .he num- 
ber ofthe traditional college age student is sufficier^.j 
familiar so. we knew 'the -figures did not occur in a nignt- ■ 
mare it', is based upon hard figures of individuals now 
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living. The facts are incontrovertible. The decline will 
be as steep as was the incline. "We are witnessing the 
beginnings of extreme competition for traditional students. 
Many of these competitive steps impacted upon previously 
sacrosanct and hallowed traditions. Our grading system has 
eroded until the grade curve is a national scandal . We give 
credit by examination. We admit* at the junior year of high 
school. We press for increased financial aid for students. 

Competition for the traditional student is being -:ol- > 
lowed by an attempt to expand educatioo to other age groups. 
The buzz words are career Tread justinent, upgrading, and life- 
long learning. We install academic programs In prisons. We 
broadcast television and radio courses to shut-ins and 
housewives. '^'We cooperate with newspapers to offer courses 
'for credit. < * ♦ 

Colleges will increasingly compete ^for th^se new stu- 
dents as ^ell as for traditional students. Many seem to be 
attempting to outdo each other in designing courses to 
appeal to newly discovered groCips. Ignored is the long 
history of continuing education, the failure of our GENESYS 
and similar , programs, the fact that education should be 
demanding work. Our attempts to increase access should 
continue. Claims that major new sources of students can 
replace the .losses visualized thtough a declrease in^ the 
size of the- tra^ditional group are unrealistic in my opinion. 
Caution must be exercised to avoid further deterioration 
of standards. Opportunity should not be confused with 
guaranteed success . 

On one hand, universities excuse students from t5:radi- 
tional work and on the other, they seek to augment an arti- 
ficial demand for college work through licensing and certi-^. 
fication requirements. At the present; time, we hear only 
a faint stirring in this direction. In the future, we will 
see a demand for increased initial educational requirements 
for licenses and certificates and continuing education 
requirements for their renewal. 

The decrease in the number of stud^.ts likely to occur 
in the late 1970s and 1980s and the conf^asipn arising from 
the competition for students will raiser new aAd grave ques.- 
tions. For example, increased fundiifg has been geared m 
part to increases in the number of students. Economies 
of scale enabled universities to utilize only a portion of 
the additional money appropriated to support new students 
and to utilize the rest for experimentation, innovation 
and advanced research. The decrease in the number of stu- 
dents will aggravate the economic situation caused by the \ 
probability that higher education's share of the state and 
federal dollars will remain stable or even decrease. The 
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past annual infusion of new funds which enabled improve- 
ment in the quality and inauguration of new programs cannot 
be taken for granted in the future. The advent of unions 
will render even more rigid flexibility which we already 
regard as limited. - The potent;Lal for a*' change in our col- 
legial style of governance i^on the horizon. The unwill- 
ingness of a governing body. to interfere in the internal 
operation of universities will render it difficult for 
central boards to moderate the new competition for students. 

In these circumstances, central governing bodies will 
become increasingly vulnerable and sea.-ningly ineffective. - 
They -were establishted to make the educational. decisions pre- 
viously made by the legislature and to plan for orderly^ 
growth to assure wise allocation and use of resources. ' It 
was their ability to proyide additional 'fund6 which rendered 
their restrictive actions acceptable to universities accus- 
tomed to autonomy. It was their judicious use 'of resources 
which rendered them acceptable tg the legislature. Wise 
management of resources ' with shrinkp.ng budgets will be more 
difficult although more imperative. Wise management may 
call for decisions not palatal^le to individual institutions 
nor to their local constituencies. Legislators, since they 
are politicians and since" their power derives from local 
constituencies, can easily differ as to the . definition of 
the wise and judicious distribution of limited funds. The 
legislature may well demand and expect adjustment in pro- 
grams and adjustment in personnel policies v/hich will be 
repugnant to the universities. 

As has been, the case in^ the past, boards will be tagged 
by universities as the supporters and originators of legis- 
lative actions which they must implement. Therefore, frdm 
the universities' standpoint , boards may well appear ineffec- 
tive advocates and from the legislative standpoint, ineffec- 
tive managers. Thus, central boards 'will have an ever more 
difficult task to preserve thei-r autonomy and to protect 
higher education while responding to the education, economic 
and political necessities of the day.* Their success m the 
past augurs well for their ability to adjust to the abrasive- 
ness of Tthe future'. It is important to the welfare of 
higher Education that they do so and, in that adjustment, 
maintain the confidence of both the universities and the 
legislature. 
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POST-WORKSHOP ANALYSIS 
INTRODUCTION ^ 



This workshop attempted to measjire some of the new 
dimehsions of post secondary education and, and at the same 
•time, equip state agency staffers with effective means to 
confront related daily problems. As the worth of a meal is 
not only in the eating h^t also in the following digestion, 
so also for this workshop. Perhaps becaus-a of the newness 
and generality of guidelines for state agencies per se, ohis 
post-analysis hopefully Will integrate and enhance the, 
value of the workshop presentations. 

A workshop takes form in response to perceived- needs for 
new knowledges and skills for a particular group of p;co- 
fessionals. A theme appears, then a program structure, and 
finally, commitments ^y speakers and potential attendees. 
During the actual workshop, the conven^f adapts the format 
moment-by-moment to maintain intended focus aftd to try to 
provide what the participants expect. With many diverse 
program ingredients/ and the natural proclivities of .speakers 
to lecture on their own pet topics, it is remarkable that a 
.program did actually "hang together" to pr9pound tools, 
techniques, and strategies." Pre-workshop publicity and the 
program agenda gave a 'iforecast" of what to expect; this 
post-workshop "af tcast" tells one .perception^of what hap- 
pened. Dl course, each of us attendees has his/her own 
recollections, notes, and fragmentary evaluations, the 
following then are the writer's own, bolstered by his review 
of the transcripts and his recall of "corridor conversations, 
where appropriate. 

This analysis is offered firstly to illustrate how the 
workshop addressed its theme. Secondly, it offers a struc- 
ture for each reader's own- review of the presentations so 
that one might incorporate more easily these tools, tech- 
niques, and strategies" in one's own "response to problems 
of dtate-level Leadership." 

The workshop consisted of various formal presentations 
followed by ample discussion from tbp floor, of small dis- 
cussion groups, of consultations with resource persons and, 
of course, of continuous corridor conversations. Attempting 
•to determine afterwards the ensuing focii of these many 
inputs is fraught with the uncertainty of there- actually 
being any such focii' Workshop value is, of course, not 
measurable solely in terms of focii, but is such are . 



discernable, the ensuing structuring of infomation is 
indeed helpful. This analysis u^es the formal presentations 
as p^'incipal input, but also does not shun the informal in- 
puts. Each analyst, therefore, might derives, a different 
structure, but hopefully the messages would-be similar 

The content and results of this workshop analysis 
appear as two worksheetgf with their explanations. For ^ 
elaboration of the entries — ^the observations of the parti- 
cipants — the interested reader should consult tjie full 
transcripts of the separat;e present^ations v7hi5h follow in 
these proceedings. Program content was one workshop objec- 
tive; the other was "putting it all together." This latter 
was the function of the State Fair, the small group sessions 
and "corridor talk." - This post-workshop analysis stommarizes 
activities and outcpmes under the ^topics (a) v;orkshop 
analysis via worksheets, (b) elaboration of data/analyses 
actions and (c) summary of a work group discusision. 
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•WORKSHOP ANALYSIS VIA WORKSHEETS 



-1 



Strategies, techniques, and tpbls often form a conti,n- 
uum from the general to the specific, f rom t^e long range 
i:o^the immediate. Also, the introduction of # tool can have 
strategic motives, and the role and maturity of the- state ^ 
agency may' influence terminology amd use. /So also specific 
problems may be addressed by similar or contrasting stra- 
tegies,, -techniques, and tpols. • ^ * 

Moreover, because the state- level leadership context 
varies widely from stat§-to-state_, a str&tegy in on? can j 
be a technique or tool i-n another. Therefore, the content 
of the program presentations requires classification not 
only in terms of tools, techniques, and strategies per se, 
but also 'in terms of issues and challenges with which statfe- 
•agencies must deal . . . and, in fact, many presenters 
•dealt extensively with their perceptions of such contexts. 

A brief summary of -the' State agency ".situation" appears 
next' as prelude to the clustering rationale. . Then follow 
the- two worksheets and their explanations dealing with 
problems and actions. . * 

The State; Agency • ' , 

The state agency represents the interface between'the' 
statewide education system and the governmental and external 
bodies which would influence it. It must both/advocate the 
budget and require accountability. Many presenters referred 

-to the essential and herculean task of knowing .anS . under- 
standing these various constituencies and roles. For example 
the faculty "member is fearful that his multifaceted activi- 
ties^and joint products are not understood and that a^^a 
solicited may also prove to be insensitive to them; ^ja |he 

• imstitutions also are^ fearful of misunderstandings. Thus, 
intimate' knowledge of role, scope, and dyn^.ics of the 
institutibns is both strategy to build toward confide..cc 

-agency activity and tool to aid specific agency operations . 
With the wideningjiscope of poptsecondary education, agency 
sta-^ers must broaden their knowledge base to encompass the 
proprietary and work environment sectors as well. And, or 



coursfe, the basic (not superficial) knowledge requirement 
further extends to the increasing number of external bodies 
having a prime interest in the ^educational system. * * 

^ On the xSther side of the ^^terface, governmental involve- 

ment has assumed such a complexity and intensity as t<^ 
riequire full knowledge of processes and intents by the 
agerfcy just to keep abreast cyf increasing and recilistic 
governmental initiatives,* let alone pave the way for the 
agency ^s own initiatives. Thfe complexity x)f the ^decision 
environment not only embra^bs deeper^ invqlvement" of legis- 

.latures and the congress, but als^o the executive and judi- 
cial -branches. The jstate ^agency* — 43* a^, relatively new 
arrival on Jthi^ expanding ^scene — clearly must acquire know- 
ledges and develop skills heretofore unknown in handling 
the affairs of postsecondary education. And the sooner 
such acquisitions, the sooner the state agency will regain 
or reinforce its function of managing , ^and correctly inter- 
pret the public interest in postsecbndary education as a 
service rather than an institution. 

o 

Clustering of Problems^ and Actions . \ 

In i^etrospect, the many problems besetting the state 
agency ' appeared to cluster ^three ways. First, graVe-con-- 
cerns were expressed over the actual "survival" of the 
higher education system as it has been. The pressures of 
deflation appear everywhere from resources to esteem as well 
as markedly shifting goals and clieftteles*; also, the con- * 
ventional components are regrouping. Thus, the state agency 
faces a whole host of problems as Jtrie advocate of the post- 
secondary education system (whatev#i that is). Second, the 
system no longer solves internal , problems primarily gener- 
ated internally. Problems appear from the external social 
context, and external groups (e.g., governments and unions), 
are rapidly assuming significant decision initiatives. 
These "external initiatives" comprise a second clu3ter of 
problems for the ^tate agency. And third, the state agency 
must wrestle with its own "agency behavior." As a relative 
riewcomer, its^ tenets of. professionalism and decison role 
aret still in formation. V^hat about staff parity with educa- 
tion and government counterparts? What expertises -are ^ 
essential and what roles are expected? Participants at the 
workshop were chiefly from the staff ranks and displayed 
great concern over- these matters. 

Agency response to these clusters of p^ -oblems may be 
viewed as clusters of actions. Such actions , or strategies , ' 
'techniques, and tools, are viewed as a continuum along one' 
dimension .and clustered content-wise along another. The 
broad content clusters are social, cognitive, skill, and 
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personal, indical^ive 9f^ the broad action areas that the 
state agency should cover. ^ The virtues of participatory 

■ .p^6cesses, timing, and coramuni-cation appeared to ^e neces.- 
/ sary social actions in every state. In the realm of cogni- , 

I tive actions, -the manifold issues and challenges of- the 
profeiems clusters emphasize the necessity of- a broad know- 
ledge baseband expertise with poli<?y planning' metnods . .. 

Data management and pertinent studies/andjlyses- often 

• ' ^ssAime prime- importance. Skill action in *these areas may 

u^erwrite state agency success/ or failure*. And -finally 
professional self-conf ience ; i.e.", personal actions, must , 
be emphasized durihg state agency maturatipn. Issues anu 
challenges must b'e met by, persons , who, h^aying the requisite 
professional expertise, jnust themselves ptit it in^praatice. 

I-n this analysis, two '^ksheets are developed, one for 
problems, the other' for actions:. ^These address the two 
'main topicfS of discussion elaborated above, problems and^ 
actions, and they, organize the observations made by the 
Pc<rA:icipants along dimensions which were not necessarily 
eSici? during the workshop. In using botti -Worksheets A 

• and B the readeir should remember .that these are not analyses 

related research^stud.ies , with overall hypotheses urfa^r 
test TheV are pictorial clusterings of seemijigly related 
experiences, 'attitudes and actiori suggestions by a group of 
Independent presenters, from as many different states and 
agency contexts. ^ . . » 
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' Explanati'on.of Worksh eet A - Probi/feips 

In its left-hand column headed "Forecast,"- Worksheet A 
deoicts t^e overall organization of the workshop* according 
?;^mSSules o? the program agenda. Note also the numbering 
o? tS authors for 'later reference ^he central column 
headed "Aftdast" c^lus^ers topics which emerged ^^^^ J^^ual 
nresentations and discussions at the workshoji, Se-^eral 
SffSeft'g^Supipgs were tried (without ^f^^^-- ^ 

t-onicq) arriving at survival, external initiaci.-— 

^rnf alenS^beLtL? (together with il^^-^Jf ^^rt-hS^'SriSi' 
Note that in retrospect the modules of the 
cluster reasonabK well the same way. "JVo^nd 5he AftcLt 
'^^^f ' "°^^tfn?tScr^^rriv:H^mS^il" rfsenfat^Sn IWlT 
-::?eSd rSSerte topics Ld so fSn-b?-ite^ correspondences 
between ?he^o Columns should not be expected. However, by 
agSJgatSns ?hl -issues and.^ Challenges" whicn emergea d.d, . 
indeed, cover the anticipatef problems. ^ 

The third column displays "Example Participant Observa- 
tions" -on a continuum from general to specific Many o. 
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WORKSHEET A - Problems 
•f • 

FORECAST 

problems of STATE LEVEL LEADERSHIP 


♦ f f 

STATE LEVEL ISSUES ANO CHALLE 


-J 
< 
> 

.00 
< 


* * / 
t ^ 

« • 

6. Dealing with Dwindling Resources 
[lyiartorana (6)] 

4' Problems Clinic - Where Do We Turn For Help? - \ - 
V . [Noel {4a), Schietlnger {4b), Ivens {4c), Lichtman {4d), 
. Fife {4e^ Cramber {4f)] ^ / 

1. Information Related Problems in State Planning 
[Hollander {1)] • ^ 

.A 


1 

Clienteles, resources and programs^' 
' Instruction, research and service U/R/S) 
Public, private and proprietary ^ 
External questions and internal fears 
System metamorphoses and goals 
Fiscal uncertainties 
Internecine institutional conflicts 


B. EXTERNAL INITIATIVES / 


^ — 

/ 

1 

7/8: Problems and Issues Related to Legislative Processes: 
Part l-State, Part ll-Federal 

[Riebman Wa), Andrews (7b), Andringa {8)] 

* 3. External Interest Group Impingements 
[Millard (3)] \ 

Y) ■ ' •" 


State legislative involvements 
Federal influences - 
Policy making by the courts 
/ External interest group impingements 
Accountability and quality seeking 
Consumer protection and collective bar 
Licensure and accreditation ^ 
Institutional vs educational interests 
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9. New Assumptions for State1.evel Leadership in the Future 
[Mautz {9)1 

5. State Agency Relationships 

' [McCarthy {5a), Porter (5b)] 

2. Problems and Issues Related to the Data Game 
[Huff (2)] 


* « 

Forces and expectations 

Policyplanning initiatives 

Diol£ctical advocacy 

Staff expertise and parity 

Decision role and operational activities 

Political interaction and anticipation 

• 



AFTCAST 



ISSUES AND CHALLENGES 



lUrces and programs 
«arch and service (l/R/S) 
and proprietary 
ions and internal fears 
orphoses and goals 
nties " 

tftutional conflicts. 



involvements 
K:es 

by the courts * ^ 

St {jroup impingements 

and quality seeking ^ 
section ^nd collective bargaining 
aqcreditation 

educational interests 



stations 
initiatives 
oScacy;^ 
and parity 

nd operational activities 
Dtion and anticipation 
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GENERAL 



EXAMPLE PARTICIPANT OBSERVATIONS * 

A » - SPECIFIC 



survival crisis (6) tension resulting from dwindling money (2),(6),(9) , . . 

drop in public^confidence (6) ... and students (2), (9) 

Flow to maintain the triad l/R/S together (6) 
protect private sector (1),(7a)>(8) 
need more optimism in PSE (3), (6), (7a) 

move toward learning society durirtg retrenchment (7a) 
public wants education, not institutional'survival (7a) 0 

cannibalistic conduct within universities'(t),(5a)'^^ 
regional veto over new programs (6), {7a) 



governmeat initia"^tives (3| - ' indirect and spillover effects (3) 
intensive role of state in education (9) 
melange of FedeKal'programs (8) / 

congressional interest sagging (8) ^ .^^ 
, Fed. don't hear from state legislature' nor agencies (S) 
^. increasing educational qualifications for licensing (9) 

unions decrease system flexibility (3),(9) 
legislative studies of education (7^) 
Fed. struggle for accreditation/certification (8) 

Federal Trade Commission actions (3) 



wide demand for data and studies (2) 

* a cause will Jose against raw political power (5a) 
Dual role: adversary /advocate (5a),(5b) how to hold private educ. accountablo (1) 
how to work with legislators (7b) composition of Governing boards (3} 
, ^ .privacy of information (3) 

misuse of data (2) - 
competition with other social services (8) v 

who to communicate with in institutions (5b) \ 



*NOTE: Nuijjber i^^key to module/presentor. Reading of format paper will, iri^.most 
instances, reveal the^ idea although in a few cases, the idea came during discussion. 
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these are keyed to an author and approximate page number 
(see first column). These are not quotes and, in some cases, 
represent* a "combination of similar thoughts by more than 
one author. Nor are they intended to be exhaustive nor 
analytical, but rather supportive of the first two columns 
and also suggestive, ^uch that the' reader might add his own 
recollections or experiences. 



Explanation of Worksheet B - Actions 

Worksheet B organizes the content of the presentations 
along a continuum from Strategies through Techniques and 
Tools, "These are the actions of interest* to agency staff in 
facing the Issues and Challenges depicted on Worksheet A, 
and of course, address the first part of the workshop title. 
The presence of entries on this worksheet, therefore, illus- 
trate another"? dimension of the cotrespondence between Af tcast 
and Forecast. These entries are keyed in the same format 
as for Worksheet A, and the same caveats apply. As ther;e, 
the reader should add his own recollections or experiences, 

i - 

A word on the method of clustering may be helpful, 
especially because this is the last of several trials, and 
it .may appear unfamiliar to the reader. First of all, the 
"observations" of the participants often were couched as 
exhortations rather than as results of substantive and 
generalizable experiences. And many were^ clearly applicable 
« in one state but not another. Furthermore, a strategy today 
may become a tool tomorrow, or vice-versa. This amount *of 
variability almost defies chartinq, and rather suggests 
referring the reader solely to the full transcripts and 
his/her own contextual referents. 

Jiowever, the search continued by pumping strategies/ 
te.chniques/tools , and referencing them to the Issues ^nd 
Challenges of Worksheet A. The resultant format introduced 
both redundancy and non'-uniqueness (either general applica- 
bility or application not specified by the par*ticipant) , 
so clustering the whole collection of examples was attempted 
and this approach finally yielded' these Actions: Social, 
Cognitive, Skill, and Personal, with their subdivisions 
shown as the left-hand columns of Worksheet*^. The reader 
may wish to move some items around and should feel ^free 
to do so. The two-dimensional format, even with its limita- 
tions, is still a better display for this information than 
are separate lists. 
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1 WORKSHEET B - Actions 

ACTIONS 


EXAMPL 


A. SOCIAL 


1. Participatory Processes and Timing 


establish simbiotic relations (5a) ^ time agency 
initiate legislative progra>p before session {8),{7a) d^ern 

# work with all agencies, courts and union 

keep arguments in logic arena (5a) 

♦ , 


2. Communications 


be advocate of education (8) t 
quality of interactions (2) ,^ 

contad 

work through legislative* staffs (8) strengthen ties wi 
use various institutional administrative echelons (1), 


B. COGNITIVE 


1. Knowledge 

< 


educational system expertise vs agency staff (5a) 
faculty joirit product and personal fears (2) 
political processes and the courts (5a) 
external grouf3s (4) 


2^ Policyplanning Methods 

(alternatives/cunsequences/evaluations) 

f 


sense what is "do-able" politically (7a),(8) 
focus on ultimate decision needs (3) 


C. SKILL 


1. Data Management 


data not neutral (2) from (i 
refuse to provide data (2) 

targ( 


2. Analyses 


test data for relevance to question (1 ) i 
be anticipatory (3) 
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1. Professional self confidence 

c * 


select management controller politicai control (5a*(5b),{7b 
keep ahead of legislature (3), (8) 

strong boards have performed well (9),(7 
recajj^ure.public esteem for higher education {] 


2. Professional Commitment 

1 


maintain perseverance (5a),(5b) 

esta 


* NOTE: Number is key to module/presentor. Reading of foi 
^' reveal the idea although in a few cases, the idea c^me durin^ 



EXAMPLE PARTICIPANT OBSERVATIONS 

^ TECHNIQUES 



TOOLS 



time agency initiatives with regard for legislative reactions (7b) 



recognize raw political power (5a) 
broaden policy input base (7a) 
session (8), (7a) determine power bases and employ persuasioii (8) 

seek opinions from attorney general (5b), (6) 
igencies, courts and'unions furnish requested data at once (1 )A2) 

in logic arena (5a) regionalize and share(6) 



must educate Fed's (7b) 
^ get to legislators (7b) 

contact institutions only at dean's level and above (5b) 
8) strengthen ties with state (7), and Fed's (8) • 
^tive echelons (1) 



help state budget officer (5b) 
understand governrnental bureaucracy (8) 
work through external elite groups (3) 



vs agency staff (5a) 
id personal fears (2) 
courts (5a) 



decisions often made on non-data bases (1) workshop ECS handout 

funding formulas (2) congressional contacts data sheet (9) 

legislative processes (8) . NEXUS, NCHEMS and other data groups (4a-f) 



}olitically (7a),(8) 
ision needs (3) 



resource avocation methods (6) 
realistic fitting of programs to resources (2) 
anticipate potential impacts 



consider the "oughts" (2) 
simulations (2) 

realistic data bases (1) 



K 


from (new) goal develop measures then collect data (1) 

ways to misi^se data (1),(2) 

NCHEMS software (1),(7a) 
data organization chart (1) 
target MIS development on required decisions (2) 


NFXUS, otc. (4a-f) 
test new questions with mock data (D 


n(1) 


do special and anticipatory studies (1) 
. understand power bases (5a), (7b} 


simplify funding forumlas (2) 
determine readiness (7a) 



tical control (5a,(5b),(7b) esta^Blish staff parity actually or de facto (2) . professional diplomacy 

mediate between universities^and legislature (5a), (5b), (9) 

ive performed well (9),{7b) 

im for higher education (7a), (7b) , 



keep open communications (9) , have understanding spouse (7a) 

establish credibility for professional objectivity (8) , be independently wealthy (9) 



P^'ERJC Reading of formal paper will, in most instances, ^ tj - ' 

BS<KKpJea came during discussion. . Ic, \ 



PART II 



ELABORATION OF DATA/ANALYSIS ACTIONS 

The saying "one fact is worth a thousand 'opinions'" is 
suggestive of the ■i)rofound role played by data and suj^sequent 
analyses in the daily work of the state agency, from monitor- 
ing the attainment of current goals to forecasting, policy- 
planning, and budgeting for new^nes. ' Data leading to _, 
information are in a sense both the end and beginning or - 
agency activity. They reflect agency issues and challenges 
and present interesting opportunities for exploitation of 
strategies, techniques, and tools.. Half ox the workshop 
agenda was devoted to the specifics of the "Data Game and 
most of the presenters had some observation to make, whether 
aliened with issues and challenges or with strategies, 
techniques, and tools. Whereas, Worksheets A and B tredt 
state agency problems and actions m a global fashion, this 
section singles out the data/analysis sector for further 
speci??c elaboration. Although it is chiefly a-t-^-J^^J^^^^' 
it does have policy problems which pose issues and challenges. 
As above, this text is meant only to be "suggestively jnte- 
graS?e" of what transpired at the workshop and not exhaustive 
of the topics. 



Wider View 



Data/analyses have conventionally pertained chiefly to 
qeneral studies of enrollment, instructional and financial 
operational data. Current -studies are focussed.more on 
specific decision objectives and involve additional kinds 
of data and analyses. A wider range of socioeconomic data 
is necessary, encompassing also major issues and arguments, 
and pe?tineJit political bases of power. The relatively new 
data and methods pertaining to possible futures relate 
closely to policy planning. And the increasing emphasis on 
acSSunLb?Uty a^nd institutional effectiveness brings to the 
. fo?e newer management techniques developed m business and 
industry as suggestive for state agenqy oP^^J^ions ^"^^^7 _ 
nallv and vis-a-vis the institutions m the syotem. Furrhe. 
more! an open system was generally proposed, an enpna- 

sis in effective communications at all levels, both intra- ^ 
and inter-agency. 
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But the open system is not without its problems. 
Another facet of the wider view stressed at the workshop 
embraced secrecy/ disclosure, and availability, citing 
current federal and state legislation. Also cited as a " 
potential problem was the increasing demand by governmeot 
for new data, notably affirmative action (increased employ- 
ment/enrollment statistics) and accountability .{possibly 
follow-up of gra^^uates). These new demands put a 'large 
strain on agency and institution data capabi?.ities and 
agency must therefore be carefulj.y considered. .Suggested 
were special ad hoc studies (rathe'r than augment?.ng the 
general ongoing data captupe) , streamlining and, , where 
necessary, citing the costs involved (sometimes tantamount 
to saying "No"). 

The wider view must be accommodated, yet with expertise. 



Analyses 

Although data commonly feed analyses, speaking further 
about analyses first serves to emph'asize the workshop point 
that the purposes for collecting data must be clearly under-- 
stood in advance. This was carried a stqp further in the 
suggestion that mock data be used to chedk both the likely 
influence on the impending decision and the effectiveness 
of the data collection instrviment . Other purposes of data 
were suggested to be the monitoring of progress toward goals, 
accountability/ and planning. Such 'purposes set the stage 
for the kinds of analyses to perfom).. 

Another role of "analyses" (inclusive of syntheses and 
designs) is the generation of alternative courses of action. 
Attention shifts from "is" to "ought" and to the underlying 
dynamics of the sustem under study. Useful techniques em- 
brace simulations and system parameters such as the Induced 
Course Load Matrix and Faculty (or Student) Transition 
Matrix. Much insight can be gained relatively straight- 
forwardly, though many useful computer software packages 
are available from NCHEMS* and other organizations. In- 
creasingly , institutional researchers are employing more 
sophisticated mathematical jnoodels, at least to structure 
their own thinking. The, state agency ' should have access to 
appropriate analytical talent/ whether in-house or as con- 
sultants or possibly via arrangements with faculty members 
within its sy s tem . ' ' ^ 



Data 

The* workshop heard numerous specific suggestions con- 
cerning the "Data Game" and "Data Management." Some agencies 

*National Center for Higher Education Management Systems 
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are able to operate their own computer data processing 
center containing tapes of operational data from member 
instititions,; others cannot or wish not. The objective in 
any case is to have available the right data at the right 
time at the right cost. Workshop participants shared their 
own approaches and problems. The great value of quickly 
closing the loop back to the data source was stressed and 
of relating all data specifically to agency purposes. The 
great utility of using the HEGIS* taxonomy and NCHEMS pro- 
cedures lay in their nationwide' development and acceptance 
and reasonable guarantee of definitional and measurement 
compatibility • 

Through formal an(^ Informal discussions, the workshop 
was reminded of quality attributes of data, 'ranging from 
misinterpretations by the supplier .and his second-guessing 
what was sought, to unavailability, in whole or in part. 
Such matters are crucial to state agency posture for pro- 
blem solving. 

The seven presenters at the "State Fair" propounded the 
resources available (principally data) from their respective 
organizations. Under; the intended program agenda, these 
data would be available to the problem solvers in the work- 
shop small groups discussions. 



*Higher Education General Information Survey 




PART III 



SUMMARY OF A WORK GROUP DISCUSSION 



Eight t6 ten persons representing New York, Pennsylvania 
Rhode IslandV Indiana, North Carolina, and South Carolina met 
for a total of three hours of focussed discussion. The 
charge was to select a problem/issue and seek tentative 
answers to the following questions: nature of problems/ 
issues, > desired solution/situation, obstacles to be overcome, 
arid means for overcoming. 

Everyone was congenial and contributed, but interest was 
more in getting acquaii\ted with each other and ^the situations 
in the other states than in following the letter of the 
charge. In part, this was because the, time^ was too short to 
focus .on a topic of manageable size, because the age/inter- 
ests of the participants was too wide, and because too much 
background was necessary to develop first. 

The ensuing "background discussion" did unveil a number 
of problems, several of which were then narrowed in a 
"focussed discussion." These discussions certainly reflect;id 
many of the items appearing on Worksheets A "and B, and pror 
vided a good illustration of a potentially profitable work^- 
shop activity could more time have^ been allocated to it. 

Background Discussion * ' , 

To get everyone's concerns out on th^ table, each gave 
a brief sketch of the bitutation in his state. In this 
reporting, the following "problems" were mentioned. These 
varied by state and by age/role of the participant. Order 
carries no significance. For example: 

a - Student input: lacking or unorganized or where 

student is on a governing bo^rd, he/she may not 

be qualified. '{Also the absence of a faculty 

trustee. ) ^ * 

b - Position, the agency should take toward "unsound" 
legislation. Perhaps re- interpret legislative 
intent and influence its implementation. 
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c - 



d - 



e - 



f - 



g 
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The whole question of agency staff parity with 
institution staff, ahd types of visits to -campuses 
(depends on whether agency is SED or BpR) ; 

When and how to" plan, given^the crisis mode of 
the agency and the 'seeming irrational behavior 
of the decision makers; 

Higher Education continues As the focus; the pro- 
prietary schools are not listened to; 

Reversion to simple budget formulas does not stem 
from agency leadership as it should; 

How to keep legislature from meddling in manage- 
ment of the education system; 

h - How much does planning really affect the budget? 

i - Accountability of overl^ead on research grants, 
a forthcoming "can of worms; ^nd 

j.- Eliciting" consensus on "what education should be. 

Focused Dispussion 

Attempts to draw a common problem^^f rom the background 
discussion led first to: ^ 

a - " Agency-Legislature Relations " 

' This problem cut a wide swath depending on the nature 
-of the agency (its "powers") and the (historical strengths 
of the institutions, as well as the styles of all actors 
and the de facto attitudes of everyone. In short, tne 
topic las too big for headway in the hour or so Remaining. 
The second problem attempted was: V 

b - "M oving Planning Wherfl the Action Is" 

The DOtentially good iole o£ planning was illustrated 
by New'?o?k!'Soth tL'Regents' goal setting and the con- 

^Tirioa? f.:c^^5L'^i;Kr;re„25'ar::^ln • iJll.lllTu%nt 

^Sr:rtein:rio;cer?:nde.e??hr?ipif ?oo,b.oaa as well. 
The final . problem focus became: 



er|c ^^"^ 
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c - " Legislatirxg j^aculty Workload " 

This topic was an effort to narrow scope still furth^, 
but actually it cixcled back to the first two topics! dn 
the one hand^ the agency could seemingly forestall legislative 
"meddling" by its anticipation of issues and prior briefing 
of legislators. But on the other, data appeared to be. 
futile because of legislative "whim" — and the best approach 
was suggested to be simply to strive for tne most generality 
in legislation and then to deal directly with implementation, 
* even if (as in one state) the twelve-hour law is interpreted 
such that the audit shows everyone conforming! 

Time ran out vdthoi^t sufficiently "solving the problem." 
Also^the group preferred general disdussion over grappling 
in further depthVith a specific problem. The members de- 
parted reasonably pleased with their interactions. 

Had. the group wishjed to pursue problem-solving, it might 
have generalized its total discussion according to the 
following format: 

Nature of Problem ; Unhappiness with Agency- > 
Leaislature-Institution interrelationships. 

Desired Solution ; Position' of qualified 
leadership and influence . 

Obstacles : Lack of Agency staff parity, pro- 
fessional expertise and de juro role. 

Heaps to Overcome ; Identification of pxo- ^ 
fessional components of Agency activity and 
solid in-service training^. (Also salary help.f 

* * * * *\* * * 

This concludes the Post-Workshop Analysis. After re- 
ferring to the actual transcripts, readers might wish to 
edit the worksheets according to their own observations. 
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